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BACK FROM MOSCOW 


Mar. Cuurcuit and Mr. Roosevelt have both 
spoken. Both have restated Allied determination 
to hasten the creation of that Second Front 
without which victory would seem indefinitely 
postponed. Mr. Roosevelt has spoken of a dozen 
different places on which an attack might be 
launched, and Mr. Churchill, impressed by thé 
“inexorable and inflexible resolve of the Soviet 
Union to fight Hitlerism to the end,” told the 
House of Commons that he believed he had con- 
vinced Stalin of the “ loyal and sincere resolve ” 
of Britain to bear a larger share of the burden of 
the German attack than Britain has done during 
the last twelve months. On this matter Mr. 
Churchill was refreshingly frank. He did not 
pretend that he and Stalin had enjoyed a honey- 
moon party ; he referred to the rugged power of 
Stalin’s personality, to his courage, will and lack 
of illusions, and to the sense of humour 
which, one gathers, saved their relationship. 
Mr. Churchill admitted that it was not surprising, 
in view of the suffering imposed by the German 
invasion and the weight of the Nazi attack, that 
Stalin should feel that neither Britain nor America 
has done enough so far “to take the weight off 
them.” Of the various reasons for this failure 
Mr. Churchill reasonably emphasised a factor 
which is too seldom understood. ‘‘ We are sea 
animals, and the United States are to a large 
extent ocean animals. Russians are land animals.” 
Fortunately, he added, we are all three air 
animals. When all allowances have been made 
for the prejudices which have interfered with full 
co-operation between Russia and the Western 
democracies, all the traditions of training which 
have made the concept of European liberation so 
difficult for the British people, it is true that great 
land Powers do not readily comprehend the 
problems of strategy and man-power of a 
country whose capacities and indeed existence 
are conditioned by the primary need of free sea 
communications. That, however, does not answer 
the basic criticism—that the war could only end 
quickly if the Germans had to face a Western as 
well as an Eastern Front and that we have failed 
to create that Front though the opportunity has 
been apparent for twelve months. 


Such considerations are naturally not upper- 
most in the Soviet Union when the best devel- 
oped and most fertile districts of Russia are in 
German hands, and when the most terrible battle 
in history is even at this minute being fought for 
the key city of Stalingrad. On this Mr. Churchill 
was content to remark that it was already 
September 8th. It is true that every day that the 
Russians can defend Stalingrad improves the 
prospects of the United Nations. But it would bea 
mistake to imagine that weather will materially 
affect the fighting in this sector of the front for 
the next two months. It seems clear that the 
Russian diversions on the Moscow sector of the 
front have petered out, and that in spite of the 
losses that must have been inflicted on troops 
which continuously attack heavily defended 
positions the Germans have still men and material 
to wage this battle. There is not a moment’s 
relaxation on the Russian front, not a moment 
when the people of Russia-are not asking how 
soon the Western offensive will begin. 

It is not obvious what M.P.s were expected 
to say about this or other parts of Mr. Churchill’s 
report of his visit to Moscow and the Middle 
East. He was right in saying that relations with 
Moscow have passed the stage of words-and will 
depend on our capacity for joint action. Nor is 
it surprising that few criticisms or comments 
were immediately made on Mr. Churchill’s 
references to other fronts. The defence of 
Malta is rightly regarded as one of those heroic 
incidents which historians of the past have glori- 
fied into mankind’s most brilliant achievement, 
but which we had vainly hoped were no longer 
necessary to prevent the forcible enslavement of 
free peoples. 

Nor would any responsible Member of Parlia- 
ment be anxious to comment on the change of 
command in the Middle East. Only events will 
prove whether the new appointments in Libya 
and the Middle East are satisfactory. With 
longer time to consider Mr. Churchill’s speech 
some M.P.s might well have asked what his refer- 
ence to the part that Britain could play in the 
Caucasus meant unless it was in an immediate 
action in coniunction with the Soviet forces ; 





clearly, if the Russian side of the Caucasus falls 
there will be little part for the British to play in 
that area. A more serious point of criticism could 
have been found in Mr. Churchill’s account of 
the borrowing of transports from America in 
which large numbers of troops had been taken 
to the Middle East to replace those who had been 
captured at Tobruk, and in the desert. If we had 
believed earlier in the Russian defence, and had 
not preferred an offensive in Libya to one in 
Europe, should we really have been as short of 
shipping for the Second Front as is so frequently 
alleged ? To choose for an offensive a front which 
requires a voyage of three months is a curious 
form of economy at a time when the enemy’s 
weakest point is only the width of the Channel 
from our shores. More significant still was 
Mr. Churchill’s very fair claim that the R.A.F. 
was now a primary factor in beating back Rom- 
mel’s offensive. We note once again how quickly 
necessity moves the High Command to steps 
which before a disaster had been condemned as 
the advice of amateur strategists. Those who 
urged that large numbers of bombers should be 
sent to the Western desert were told that both aero- 
dromes and shipping accommodation to take the 
equipment were lacking. Yet after Tobruk the 
bombers arrifed, and it is clear that they have 
played a vital part in checking the large-scale 
offensive which Rommel had planned. We note, 
incidentally, that Mr. Churchill spoke with 
sobriety about the bombing of Germany. There 
was no foolish boasting about reducing German 
towns to ashes, nor about reducing the Germans 
by terror. 

Mr. Churchill has not changed. The part of 
this speech which moved him to eloquent imagery 
was his description of the strange battle in the 
Western Desert. Such fighting is to him not the 
loathsome necessity of our age, but the very 
essence of romance. Mr. Roosevelt showed him- 
self nearer to the thoughts of the common man 
in a speech he made last week to a great inter- 
national gathering of students. He knew the deep 
scepticism of our generation and he desired to 
reassure these young men and women from many 
Allied nations that this time our promises were 
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not pie in the sky when we die. In unusual terms 
he spoke of selfish individualists who would again 
destroy the chances of genuine reconstruction if 
they got the chance. Capitalism of the New Deal 
type offers hope while Wall Street offers nothing 
but debts, unemployment and. a repetition of 
ancient misery. Perhaps Mr. Roosevelt under- 
stands, what Mr. Churchill will never understand, 
that all promises about the future after the war 
sound insincere unless they are based on changes 
that are taking place in the war. The future will 
depend not on what is said now but on the balance 
of forces when the war ends. 


Axis Latinity 

The Latin peoples are not so susceptible to 
mass discipline as the Germans or Japanese. 
They are probably too sceptical, and certainly too 
individualistic. There is a good deal of fissuring 
in the regimes of Mussolini and Franco, and, 
of course, active resistance to the so-called 
“ Revolution” in France. Last month’s purge 
of the Italian Fascist party need not be taken 
very seriously: a clean-out of 66,000 party 
members who had “ confused the sacred with 
the profane ”’—by which the Party secretary 
Vidussoni implied that they had obtained jobs 
through party membership—is not very heavy 
in a totalitarian state. It no doubt indicates a 
desire om Mussolini’s part to have a reliable 
party beneath him, and is a faint reflection of 
Hitler’s purges of the S.A. The Spanish dis- 
missals raised some hope that Franco might be 
taking a less pro-German line, since Sufier was 
the most ardent and public supporter of Hitler. 
But it seems that the supposition was unjustified, 
although Franco may be glad to be rid of a 
Foreign Minister of equal ambition and indis- 
cretion—and his brother-in-law besides. In fact, 
the hand of the Caudillo has come down upon 
both the Falange and the Traditionalist leaders : 
with the Fascists Sufier and Senor José Luna, 
the Monarchists General Varelo and Colonel 
Galarza lose the ministries of War and the 
Interior. Their successors are soldiers, General 
Jordana at the Foreign Ministry, General Asensio 
at the Interior, who both count as moderates. 
What is more significant is that Sufier and Luna 
have been dismissed from their positions as 
President of the Funta of the Falange and Vice- 
Secretary General of the party; for Franco has 
taken over its presidency himself. The Falange and 
the Monarchist-Traditionalists have always been 
uneasy yoke-fellows : they both support capitalist 
reaction, but the Catholicism of the Traditionalists 
clashes with the statocracy of Falangism ; it was 
after a ceremonial mass that Falangists of late 
waited outside a church at Bilbao to throw a 
bomb at General Varela. There were personal 
rivalries, too. Franco might justly say: ‘‘ Passions 
and evil are again rearing their head; divisions, 
cliques and cabals are beginning to reappear.” 
He has taken the classic dictator’s way with over- 
mighty followers, cutting off the poppy-heads. 
As to France, Laval’s pogroms, whose horrifying 
details are now known, have alienated large 
sections of Right Wing Catholic opinion. Not 
even Vichy can call the Archbishop of Lyons a 
Communist—and Cardinal Gerlier wrote a 
diocesan letter read by many of his priests from 
the pulpit calling upon Christians to shelter 
Jewish children. Priests are among those arrested 
for this offence; and General de Vincenne, the 
military governor of Lyons, was dismissed for 
' refusing to order the troops to reinforce the police 
in rounding up Jews. Three hundred of the 
Paris police have been dismissed for the same 
reason. Yet the horror goes on, Small children 
are sent to Germany or to reformatories ; their 
parents are being handed over to the Gestapo. 
The scenes in the Jewish hospital of Paris, 
where the sick were hauled out of bed, and women 
threw themselves and their babies out of the 
windows pass belief. Especially in France, which 
has been the refuge of the persecuted more than 
any other country in the last generation. Vichy, 
in this Jewish policy and in the surrender of 
naturalised foreigners to Germany, has debased 
French tradition. 
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will not much object, and nothing 
happen as a result of the new 
the A.E.U.’s change’ of policy means i 
really setting out to become an inclusive industrial 
Union, catering effectively for all of engi- 
neering workers, are any startling results to be 
expected—among them, a formidable clash with 
the Unions enrolling general workers. Most 
probably, the actual policy followed will be some- 
where between the two extremes, and will vary 
from district to district, according both to the 
character of local production and to the existing 
local strength of the Unions concerned. It has 
always been an. anomaly that in the engineering 
and kindred industries, skilled and less skilled 
workers have in the main been organised apart. 
This situation. arose, of course, at a time when 
the craft Unions, headed by the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers—the predecessor of the 
A.E.U.—were open only to skilled craftsmen 
and apprentices, and the less skilled machine- 
minders had either to go unorganised or to join 
a Union catering for general workers. Then the 
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A.E.U. opened its ranks to the less skilled men, ° 


but made no great national effort to secure them. 
This left the A.E.U. poised midway between 
craft and industrial Unionism. 


Will the Women Stay After the War ? 

Of course, the underlying question is whether 
the women who have come into the engineering 
factories are to remain there after the war. In 
some areas, notably Birmingham, they have been 
employed in light engineering factories for a long 
time past (even before the last war), and the present 
war has only increased their numbers very 
greatly. In other areas, women’s employment was 
in many cases exceptional before 1940, but has of 
course increased greatly now. It seems practic- 
ally certain that women will be employed in 
large numberssin the light engineering and metal 
trades throughout the country—and not merely 
in a few centres—after the war, but that they will 
fail to hold their own in the heavier branches. 
If that is so, it clearly follows that they ought to 
be organised in the same Unions as the men; 


but whether this should mean the A.E.U. and .- 


the smaller Unions based on the skilled crafts 
or the two big general Unions depends on what 
happens about the organisation of the less skilled 
male workers. In this field the two Unions of 
* General’’ Workers are too strongly entrenched 
to be driven out without a tremendous struggle, 
which the A.E.U. is hardly likely to face, at any 
rate, under war conditions. It would be a different 
matter if there were any serious move towards 
a comprehensive reorganisation of the Trade 
Union movement on the lines proposed by the 
N.U.R. at this week’s Congress. But no such 
move seems probable; and accordingly what is 
likely to happen is a division of the women as 
well as the less skilled men between the two 
gkoups, with the unfortunate effect that it will be 
a difficult matter to get an agreed policy in facing 
the problems of factory reorganisation after the war. 


The N.U.R. and the Service Men 
The National Union of Railwaymen having, 
contrary to expectations, rejected the railway 


covered by the Ministry of Labour returns wa 
over £5 in January of this year—a rise of nearly 


‘substantial rises in wage-rates since January— 





cut out by the discontinuance of much unprofit- 


able overtime and Sunday work. Nevertheless, 
the all-in average for men over 21 in the industrig 


cael ape ipiBeg Tae a, Be Po £5 is 
none too high a wage in these days for a man with 
a number of dependents; but there have been 


from 22 to about 30 per cent. above pre-war level, 
These increases in rates may not mean a parallel 
ise i but the upward tendency, 
coinciding with nearly stable prices for the 
majority of essential goods (though not for all) 
and with a ing shortage of supplies, plainly 
indicates a difficult situation. If it is necessary, 
as we feel sure it is in view of the adverit of the 
American army as well as for reasons of justice, 
to add considerably to the incomes of the armed 
forces and their dependents, there cannot be much 
to spare for wage advances. This situation 
greatly strengthens the case for immediate exten- 
sion of the national minimum principle recently 
applied to the miners, and earlier to the agri- 
cultural labourers. It also points the way to an 
attempt to distribute what is available more fairly 
by means of family allowances for wage-earner 
as well as for soldiers, sailors and airmen. We 
are in fact approaching the point at which it wil 
become impossible to avoid inflation without 1 
comprehensive wage policy. 


Accident Proneness 


It is well known that the number of industrial 
accidents has seriously increased as a result of 
war conditions. The Industrial Health Research 
Board attempts in its latest report to sum up what 
has been learnt, as a result of recent studies, about 
the causation and preventability of accidents, 
This report, on The Personal Factor in Accidents 
(Stationery Office, 4d.), makes it clear that there 
are wide differences among individuals with the 
same experierice and exposed to the same risks in 
proneness to accidents, and that in the case of 
skilled occupations (but not apparently of un- 
skilled) this proneness is closely related to speed 
of reaction and of the correlation of hand and eye. 
This is in accordance with what would be ex- 
pected; but it is useful to have it statistically 
confirmed. ‘The moral, of course, is that in 
selecting workers for dangerous skilled processes, 
what are called “‘ aesthetokinetic ” tests can be of 
great importance. The Report does not disguise 
the fact that study of the causation of industria 
accidents is still in its infancy. In particular, almost 
nothing is known about accident-proneness among 
workers on repetition jobs, except that it does not 
appear, as among the skilled workers, to depend 
much on quickness of reaction. In view of the 
vast amount of repetition work involved in wat 
production, here is a field that ought to be promptly 
and systematically explored. 
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ADVERTISED GOODS.—The fact that good 
made of raw materials in short supply owing © 
war conditions are advertised in this paper shoul 
not be taken as an indication that they are necessaril 
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The New Statesman and Nation, September 12; 1942 
GROUND-PLAN FOR 


advance 
sete BUILDING 
Cc. 
} for if Tue Uthwatt Report is a document of funda- 
108, mental importance. Unlike its companion, the 
ertainly#™ Scott Report, on which we commented a few 


weeks ago, itis an entirely practical plan for the 
of a basis on which real preparations for 

-war reconstruction can be made. The pro- 
duct of an “‘ expert committee,” so described in 
its title, it is hard reading; and all its implica- 
tions cannot be grasped at once. But its essential 
soy fon ily understandable. In brief, it 


State, aad _ no A welled in such land be 
allowed henceforth without the authorisation of 
a National Planning Authority; (2) that the 
3 power of public bodies to acquire land already 
developed be greatly simplified and extended, 
and be no longer confined to land which is defi- 
nitely required for public use; (3) that a quin- 
qu valuation be made of the site value of alJ 
land, except agricultural land, and that 75 per 
cent. of increments in site values be taken by the 
State; (4) that compensation be based on esti- 
mated values where land is publicly acquired, 
but that there be, for the present, a “ ceiling ” to 
compensation, which shall not exceed pre-war 
value; (5) that compensation for the public 
acquisition of “ development rights” take the 
form of a global sum, which will then be divided 
among the claimants by a tribunal—as in the case 
of coal acquired by the State under the post-war 
Coal Act. 

This is the barest summary of what is proposed. 
It will be seen that the Uthwatt Committee does 
not propose any general nationalisation of either 
urban or rural land. Indeed, it explicitly rules 
out nationalisation on the ground that it is not 
immediately practicable, though it recognises it 
as the logical outcome of its survey of what is 
required in order to give a firm foundation for 


10Ut 4M the unified treatment of land in the public interest. 
The curious phrasing of Paragraph 47, in which~ 
this question is discussed, strongly suggests either 
disagreement on the Committee or a strong hint 
ustrid | from “higher up” that the nationalisation 
ult of ff solution had better be excluded. It is not, says 
search the Committee, “a policy to be embarked on 
» what lightly, and it would arouse keen political con- 
about #™ troversy ... Delay, to say the least, would 
dents, result . . . It would involve financial operations 
ident: | Which in the immediate post-war period might, 
there as we see the matter, be entirely out of the 
+h the question.” We read this enigmatic paragraph 
sks inf 28 meaning that the Committee was well aware 
ase of fm that the Government would not nationalise the 
f un-@™@ land, and therefore, having a desire to get some- 
speed—™ thing done at once, ruled out proposing it. 
d eye. The question that then arises is whether the 
e ex-f unified treatment of all Jand in accordance with 
tically the overriding national interest—which the 
at inf Committee emphatically declares to be necessary 
esses, —can be secured without public ownership. 
be off The Committee thinks it can—provided, but only 
sguisef/™ provided, the State creates at once and arms 
istrialf/™ with very extensive powers a National Planning 
Imost{/™ Authority. This authority, it is stated in the 
mongfm Report, must be something essentially different 
»s not from the existing Ministry of Works and Plan- 
-pend™™ ning. It must be a separate Ministry, with a 
yf the! skilled and powerful Commission attached to it, 
1 wat fully empowered, not merely to co-ordinate local 
npuyf™ or regional plans or to exercise negative control, 
but to make a constructive national plan for the 
_.§% entire country, covering all types of develop- 
ment, the use of all types of land, and the scaling- 
good down of existing towns and cities as well as the 
ng “RE building of new ones and the dispersal and re- 
howd location of industries so as to achieve a better 
sari balance. Unless these conditions are thoroughly 
satisfied, the Uthwatt Committee’s plan, on the 
_ Committee” $s Own statement, will not work. 
Ae Realising this, the Committee assumes through- 
) ve out that a National Planning Authority armed 


sages 


with these vast powers is to be created, and, in its 
da, wh 





own words, “ that national planning is intended 
to be a reality and a permanent feature of the 
administration of the internal affairs of this 
country.” This, then, is the issue which has to be 
squarely faced. There is no sense in considering 
the adequacy of the Uthwatt proposals on any 
other basis than the complete acceptance by the 
Government of the National Planning Authority 
and of the power postulated for it. 

On this assumption, the complete acquisition 
by the State of “ development rights” in all 
undeveloped land does seem to provide a tolerable 
basis for post-war planning, as far as such land is 
concerned. Whether it also provides a tolerable 
basis for post-war agriculture and forestry (which 
are not counted as “development”’) is another 
matter; and we hold strongly that it does not. 
This question, however, was outside the Uthwatt 
Committee’s terms of reference. 

Even if acquisition of “ development rights ” 
in “ undeveloped ” land does provide a workable 
basis for planning on such land, what about the 
— on land which is already developed ? 

Committee clearly contemplates extensive 
public purchase of blitzed areas and of other 
urban areas needing redevelopment ; but it lays 
down no rule about this, beyond a simplification 
of the procedure of acquisition. The question, 
of course, is, “‘ Who is to pay for such land ? ” ; 
and this question the Committee admits its in- 
ability to answer, as it can be answered only by 
the Government as part of the general answer 
to the question “ Who is to pay for reconstruc- 
tion?” Accordingly, this vital issue is left in 
suspense ; and that it is so left inevitably robs the 
Report of much of its value. Surely the most 
essential thing of all, to provide a basis for 
planned reconstruction, is public acquisition of 
all urban on which redevelopment is to be 
carried out. The Committee rightly rejects as 
inadequate proposals to establish private “‘ pools ” 
of landowners to own such land in common. 
Surely, if these “ pools ” are inadequate, the only 
solution lies not in piecemeal acquisition, but in 
a general transfer of urban land to public owner- 
ship. The mere control over redevelopment 
proposed by the Committee will not work, as 
long as the implied obligation remains in the 
State not to affect injuriously the value of particu- 
lar patches of land. Simplified public acquisition 
would work, if its exercise were in fact practically 
universal in areas due for redevelopment. But 
will it be, even if the National Planning Authority 
gets all the powers demanded for it ? 

Finally, the plan to base compensation for the 
acquisition of “‘ development rights ” as a global 
sum, to be divided among the claimants, is 
plainly right; for, as the Committee proves up 
to the hilt, any other method is bound to result 
in grossly excessive payments. There is a hun- 
dred times ag much theoretically “‘ developable ” 
land as can be actually developed ; and separate 
assessment involves compensating ‘all the owners 
of the land on the assumption that their bit of it 
will be actually developed. This is absurd; and 
the “ global compensation” plan is the only 
reasonable solution. It should be applied, in 
our view, in the acquisition of urban land as well. 

This cursory survey has inevitably left out much 
that is important. The thing that matters is 
whether the Government does or does not accept 
the Uthwatt Committees fundamental premise, 
and is or is not prepared to set up a National 
Planning Authority under its own Minister, and 
with real power. On that issue, the Government 
has pledged itself, in general terms, on more than 
one occasion; but nothing has been done, the 
recent excuse being that it has to wait for the 
publication of the Uthwatt Report. The Report 
is now out; and we await the Government’s 
word. Is there to be, now at length, a basis on 
which reconstruction plans can proceed, or is 
there not? The issue behind this question is 
whether the people are to live in comfortable 
houses, in towns built for the benefit of the 
nation, beautifully set in a countryside still 
beautiful, or whether use and amenity alike are 
to be sacrificed to the profits of landlords and 
building societies ? 


~~ 
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CONGRESS AND THE WAR 


aie Paul Ward, formerly well-known as London 
Correspondent of the Baltimore Sun, sends us this 
article from Washington.] 


W ar Americans do as voters in the next few 
months may have far-reaching effects on the 
world’s future. They are scheduled to go to the 
polls on November 3 to fill all 435 seats in the 
House of Representatives and a third of the 
Senate’s 96 seats. 

It was in just such a Congressional election in 
1918—six days before the Armistice—that Ameri- 
cans threw away their chances of winning the 
peace of the following year. They took away 
President Wilson’s control of Congress and in- 
stalled opposition majorities in both Houses. The 
margin of the opposition, or Republican, victory 
over the Democrats was slim, but it foretold the 
coming accession to power of the Republicans 
and the establishment cf their reign, under Presi- 
dents Harding, Coolidge and Hoover, that was 
to last from 1920 until Roosevelt’s election in 
1932. More especially, the returns foreshadowed 
America’s imminent return to isolationism. 
Washington a year later rejected the Versailles 
treaty and turned its back on the League. 

It is in the light of the history of 1918 that both 
the Axis and anti-Axis world will be watching 
for the returns of November, 1942. Statistically, 
at least, they are certain to be far different. That 
much is assured by the current distribution of 
Congressional seats and the results of the primary 
elections held to date. The Republicans had to 
gain but few seats in the House and Senate to 
win control of each in 1918, whereas this year 
they would have to overcome everwhelming 
Democratic majorities in both Houses. And this 
is a physically impossible achievement for them 
in the Senate, to which each of the forty-eight 
States sends two Senators. Only a third of its 
ninety-six seats are at issue in each biennial elec- 
tion, and most of the thirty-two Scnate seats in- 
volved in the coming elections are held by Demo- 
crats from the Solid South or similarly “safe” 
constituencies. If the Republicans captured ail 
the seats where they have even the slightest chance 
of victory, they still would lack a Senate majority. 

The outlook in the House of Representatives 
is less certain, In that chamber, whose member- 
ship is apportioned by population rather than 
States, all seats fall vacant biennially and the 
dependably Democratic States have proportion- 
ately fewer of them than they do in the Senate. 
Currently, the Democrats hold outright 263 
House seats and, particularly on matters of “ New 
Deal” legislation in the domestic field, are sup- 
ported by three Progressive and one Farmer- 
Laborite members. The Republicans, with only 
164 seats, would have to gain an additional 54 
to achieve control of the chamber, which includes 
election of the Speaker and control of all the 
standing committees of the House. 

Current “opinion” polls indicate the Repub- 
licans will fall far short of winning a majority 
of the House seats in November. They do more 
than that. They indicate the Republicans actually 
will lose some of the seats they now have and 
that the Democrats, constituting Mr. Roosevelt’s 
party, may add some fifteen seats to their current 
strength. It is of particular interest in its bear- 
ing upon America’s position in the war that the 
polls indicate the Democratic gains will be in 
such States as Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois which, 
prior to Pearl Harbour, provided the backbone 
of isolationist sentiment. The Democratic gains 
forecast in those States are expected more than te 
offset prospective Republican gains in the East. 

These unofficial samplings of public opinion 
have proven in the past reasonably accurate fore- 
tellers of election results. They suffer, however, 
from one major deficiency. They cannot weigh 
the effect of unforeseen events occurring between 
the sampling and the actual balloting. Another 
major setback for the United Nations, such as a 
complete Russian collapse, might turn the elec- 
torate in fury upon the Roosevelt Administration. 
A less disastrous military turn of events might 
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have a similar result, particularly if it were bad 
enough to unseat the Churchill Government in 
Britain. More likely to shape any changes in elec- 
toral sentiment in the next two months are such 
xestrictions on what Mr. Willkie calls “the Ameri- 
can way of life” as petrol and tyre rationing, meat 
shortages, mounting living costs and taxes, and 
the continued shutting down of small businesses 
that have been unable to cut out for themselves 
a place in the war production programme, largely 
monopolised by the big corporations. 

These domestic derangements are certainly 
affecting public opinion, for they are throwing 
the national economy seriously out of gear with- 
out, as yet, producing rewarding results in terms 
of aeroplane, tank, ship, and gun production. 
Moreover, they are “all to a large extent the result 
of governmental mismanagement and faulty plan- 
ning. This is particularly true in the case of 
petrol and meat, the country producing export- 
able surpluses of both, It is equally but less 
apparently true in the case of rubber, steel and 
other shortages that are hurting war production. 
It also is true of the distribution of war contracts. 


But there are ample indications that the electorate, 


does not as yet blame Mr. Roosevelt for these 
governmental shortcomings and that there has 
been no substantial ebbing of his personal popu- 
larity. 

That there is not an appreciable groundswell 
of dissatisfaction is shown more impressively by 
the primary elections thus far held than by the 

“opinion” polls. The primaries are preliminary 
to, the general election in November. They are 
strictly party elections. In the primaries various 
candidates for the Democratic, or Republican, 
nomination in November make their races. The 
voter, entering the polling place, must declare his 
party affiliation. He receives, then, only the ballot 
of his party, listing the various contestants for 
the honour of bearing that party’s standard in 
the final election in November. These primary 
elections are scattered over the year. Some are 
held early in the spring. The last will be held 
in mid-September. The great majority already 
have been held. Their chief result has been to 
show, instead of a groundswell in electoral senti- 
ment, a great apathy. The voting everywhere 
has been light—in many cases a bare ten per cent. 
of the eligible voters participating—and in the 
great majority of cases incumbents have won 
renomination easily. ‘The Republican votes have 
tended to outnumber Democratic, but the Re- 
publicans, being the “outs,” naturally show more 
partisan zeal at the primaries than do the Demo- 
crats, who are the contented “ins.” What is 
dangerous for the latter in this situation is that 
Republican zeal may capture for that party of 
“big business” and conservatism many local and 
State governments whose machines will serve 
them well in the 1944 Presidential and Congres- 
sional elections. The Republicans may also be 
strengthened this year by the. migration of thou- 
sands of working class families—mainstay of thg 
New Deal—from their old voting places to new 
locales where munitions factories have lured them 
with consequent loss of their voting rights until 
they have established a year’s residence in their 
new homes. The Republicans expect, too, to 
benefit by the taking into the armed forces of 
millions of men who, being young, were pre- 
dominantly inclined to support Mr, Roosevelt’s 
New Deal rather than Republican conservatism. 
Legislation, however, is pending in Congress to 
assure these absentees in uniform the right to 
vote in November. 

Another thing the primary elections have 
shown is that isolationism is a dead issue. A few 
pre-Pearl Harbour isolationists have been denied 


renomination by the voters. A larger number 
of pre-Pearl Harbour interventionists have gone 
down to defeat. The outcome in each contest 
has hinged more upon local issues than upon the 
candidate’s stand on the war before the Japanese 
attacked United States outposts in the Pacific. 
The majority of American voters do not care 
what stand a Congressmen took on the war nine 


months ago so long as he pledges unswerving 


couieams bos pauiet aeons And all 
candidates do so themselves. There is 
not 4 single late for Congress espousing @ 


prosecution 
ae co ts tae wk Me eee Rocevalte seowed 
policies. 

Thus, it may be taken for granted that Mr. 
Roosevelt will escape in November the fate visited 
upon Wilson twenty-four years earlier. But to 
Britons, unfamiliar with the pitfalls of American 
politics, a word of warning is due, The statistics 
of the election returns may appear to be more 
promising of American perseverance in the inter- 
national policies of Mr. Roosevelt than may 
actually be the case. The possession of Demo- 
cratic majorities in both House and Senate for 
another two years would by no means be a guar- 
antee of continued support for Mr. Roosevelt in 
those policies. There is in the United States no 
such party discipline as in Britain. Members of 
Congress, regardless of party, are free to vote as 
they please on each issue that comes before them. 
They are responsible not to the national party 
organisation but to their constituents. And it is 
a tradition of American politics that Democrats in 
power can be trusted to fall to quarreling among 
themselves. It is even true that at present and 
for some years past the strongest opposition Mr. 
Roosevelt has encountered in Congress has always 
been provided by members of his own party join- 
ing forces with the Republicans. The Congress 
to be elected in November promises to be in 
personnel as well as prejudices very much like 
the present one. It is pre-eminently a middle- 
class gathering, unimaginative, conservative to the 
point of being reactionary, dominated by local 
and regional rather than national and infer- 
national concerns, and carried along on a ‘reason- 
ably liberal and collaborationist course only by 
the force of Mr. Roosevelt’s personality. 

Paut W. Warp 


THE BELFAST EXECUTION 


[This article by a well-known Dublin journalist gives 
a picture of the feeling in Ireland at the time of the 
Belfast execution.]} 


Wauarever the legal case for the execution of 
the.nineteen-year-old youth Williams for his part 
in the killing of a Belfast policeman, there is no 
doubt that the execution was a political blunder. 
And as the case for his execution appears to have 
been mainly political this is a grave indictment. 
Every observer of events in the Northern Ire- 
land area knows that the Nationalists have lived 
for years under conditions of repression. Police 
cars swoop down and arrest young men who are 
interned without trial. All this has been intensi- 
fied since war came. Even in peacetime “B, 
Specials” patrolling the roads fired shots at 
citizens who did not answer promptly enough. 
Orange dynamiters have blown up a stone 
memorial erected by the Nationalists no less than 
three times. On the last occasion it was blown 
up in the stone yard, near the police station, 
before it could be re-erected on the old spot. 
Just as in London the political demonstrator of 
the Left grasps his banner and sets out for Tra- 
falgar Square, so in Belfast the enthusiast on 
either side fires shots to demonstrate the warmth 
of his convictions. It is an old Belfast custom. 
The Northern authorities, as usual, banned the 
commemoration of the Easter Rising, which is 
observed with honour in the rest of the country. 
The militant Nationalists in the North took this 
as an annual challenge. So this year, as before, 
they set out to demonstrate. The demonstration 
took the form of shooting at a police car which 
was cruising round for the purpose of dispersing 
any Nationalists gathering in defiance of the ban. 
Having fired their shots the young men dashed 
away and—if they had not been followed by the 
police—the incident would have ended. This 
was their demonstration and honour was satisfied, 
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But Soap not nach enough. Penned in , 
small attacked by armed S org ss 
used their wheat Williams, the leader of the 
party, was wounded, a policeman was killed, and 
the six youths, together with two girls, wer 
arrested. 

When the case came before the court the main 
cAagiel.tik extcpoatinay Glaxo eumleating 2 

all 
acai toe oat axe ne (suspected 
age aaniggersegeer rts herhae-omatay So 
case was put on a political partisan footing 
at the start. 

Every one of the prisoners affirmed that there 
was no premeditation in the shooting. 
nen ee directed the j that while in the cas 

civilian the evidence ht point to man 

p AB, in the case of a who was 
under special protection of the court—the proper 
verdict was murder. This verdict was duly re. 
corded. Incidentally it may be mentioned that 
the two girls were released—a strange proceeding 
if it was really believed that they were involved 
in a murder plot. 

Not since the days of the struggle for National 
independence has there been so much feeling 
roused in Eire as was evinced in this case. I was fm P® 
present at a huge meeting in O’Connell Street, 
Dublin, where the veterarr Labour leader, Jim 
Larkin, ‘spoke for the reprieve, and a barrister, 
Mr. Sean MacBride, Secretary of the Reprieve HH 5 
Committee, denounced the challenging of Catholic fim b& 
and women jurors in the North. Public bodies ij &™ 
everywhere carried resolutions of protest. 

The feeling among Nationalists in the North 
was even more intense and petitions were signed po 
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by thousands, The reprieve of five of the per 
prisoners did not satisfy this nation-wide protest, lec 
especially as it was claimed that Williams was Pang 


lying wounded before the policeman was killed. 
Yet the matter was decided on the basis of a life Bri 
for a life and as Williams was the leader, his {1 
life was forfeit. Orange opinion had to be : 
placated and in the North an Orangeman re- ihe 
marked that “there will be hell to pay if the men 
escape execution.” I 

In this atmosphere of political partisanship the pe 
sentence on Williams was carried out. The total P | 
effect on Irish public opinion is deplorable. Gen 
Although Eire is strictly neutral in the war, it has Mr 
been evident during the past months that the y,. 
steady flow of public opinion has been to Britain 
and the United Nations. Irish national opinion # +, 
was shocked by the wholesale shooting of hostages the 
in France, in Belgium, in Holland, and in other Mtoe 
nations overrun by the Nazis. Even those influ- “4 
enced by anti-British feeling could not defend I 
such conduct. This execution in the North has 
been a godsend to those who were silenced by @ «. 
the Nazi acts of repression. Now they point to & ..... 
the Belfast execution as evidence that British @ .. 
standards of justice and humanity are no different ind 
from those of the Nazis. In Britain such a view é 
appears fantastic. But try arguing it in Dublin @ ,,.; 
where the execution is everywhere regarded as 
an injustice. 

The life of Williams cannot be restored. But 
four others have been sentenced to penal servitude 
for life and one to fifteen years. Surely the I 
dominant element in the North should be satis- by 
fied with a life for a life. Further clemency in 


the case of the other five prisoners in what is mee 
admitted to have been an unpremeditated act Firs 


would help to undo the harm which the execution f 1 
has already done in Ireland. . 
~ The trend of opinion in Ireland is revealed to 

some extent by the local elections which have ef 
just been held. Throughout the country Labour How 
has make a striking advance. It has trebled its pe 
representation in the county councils, doubled iol 
this on the corporations and has gained a fifty pat: 
per cent. advance on local councils. This advance MH or 
has been made at the expense of both the De follc 
Valera and Cosgrave parties. More extreme Re- was 
publican candidates were in the field insDublin (yy, 
but they did very badly. Evidently electors are MP 
inclined to concentrate more upon social issues the | 
than national enmities. That is one reason why yno 
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the Belfast execution, which relights the old fires, 
is SO 


economic anxiety. 

Irish Labour, too, is now subject to a Trade 
Union Act (1941) containing new and dangerous 
principles of State registration before a union is 
allowed to act as a “negotiating body” to settle 
wages and conditions with employers. Unions 
are compelled to make substantial deposits, as 
security, based on membership, before they can 
become registered bodies and function as trade 
unions at all. This Act was supposed to check 
the activities of “mushroom” unions responsible 
for unnecessary disputes. But the wartime situa- 
tion, with the general depression of industries, 
has weakened labour industrially so that few 
strikes are possible to-day. Organised Labour 
declared against this Act, but has not been able 
to prevent its enactment. Increasingly its effect 
is being felt by unions with headquarters in 
Britain, who will have to put down deposits of 
£1,000—as a minimum—if they wish to function 
in Ireland. Twenty British unions—including 
the N.U.R. and the A.E.U—have already regis- 
tered under the Act. 

Politically—with the blanket of neutrality 
spread over the land—there is a condition of stag- 
nation. No big issues divide the majority par- 
ties. Mr. Cosgrave asserted some time ago that 
Mr. De Valera had stolen his programme. De 
Valera admitted they were both one, but he added 
—in a burst of rare humour—“I am the one! ” 
The country trusts De Valera to keep it out of 
the war and the most common comment of the 
man in the street is that “ Dev. must be a clever 
man to have kept us out so long.” 

Irish Labour has not such a clear-cut pro- 
gramme as the Labour movement in Britain. But 
its outlook is broadly democratic. Social issues 
are coming more and more to the front at the 
expense of purely national issues. Such happen- 
ings as the Belfast execution tend to reverse this 
and to throw the country into the cauldron of 
bubbling enmities once more, R. M. Fox 


A LONDON DIARY 


I tnovent Sir Stafford Cripps rather hard on 
the House of Commons on Tuesday. His 
complaint, delivered as by a Headmaster to the 
assembled school, was apparently on two heads. 
First that M.P.s went out to their lunch instead 
of listening to Arthur Greenwood; some even 
went out before the Prime Minister had finished 
speaking. Secondly, M.P.s were considered 
naughty because they had so little to say that the 
House rose without any serious debate. This 
is a new complaint. I have often heard M.P.s 
accused of irresponsibility because they talked 
too much or too soon ; taciturnity is a new House 
of Commons. vice. ‘Two comments seem to 


follow. First that the Prime Minister’s speech 
was uncontroversial, important and almost boring. 
(This last adjective has been used to me by several 
M.P.s; and it is such a novel characteristic for 
the Premier that I suspect him of being purposely 
unexciting.) Secondly, I think the House showed 


iB 


‘actually 


a great sense of responsibility in not blowing off 
steam at the end of a statement which was full of 
meat and which wanted careful reading. I hear 
that some M.P.s reacted very vigorously against 
Sir Stafford’s lecture. They did not talk because 
wanted time to think before speaking. 
: o * * 


Three Swedish food ships have arrived in 


I am told that there are 2,500 
deaths every day in Athens and the Piraeus. This 
may be an exaggerated estimate, and I am 
reminded that it is only the towns that wiil be 

starving. But no one denies that apart 
from special relief Athens would quite literally 
be a city of the dead by next summer. Relief is 
difficult. Switzerland can no longer supply milk ; 
the Turkish relief scheme stopped. The Swedish 
ships, however, have arrived. The case for send- 
ing them and increasing the relief greatly is over- 
w ing. Greece is in a special category. 
It is y dependent on shipping for food 
and Britain has taken Greece’s ships and is using 
them for general war purposes. The amount of 
food needed for Greece is not enough to tempt the 
Nazis, who can get the grain they need by much 
easier routes. No one in fact suggests that the 
food taken in under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Red Cross is seized by the Nazis. All 
this the Ministry of Economic Warfare and the 
Government admit; the principle of food for 
Greece is accepted. It does not affect the war— 
except perhaps in keeping alive some very gallant 
Allies of ours whose misfortunes are, in part, our 
failure. ‘The case for increasing the supply of 
food for Greece seems unanswerable. 

* *x 


The Committee of Inquiry into the three 
Women’s Services was well composed, the women 
members—among them Miss Violet Markham, 
Mrs. Walter Elliot, Mrs. Stocks and Dr. Summer- 
skill—were certain to talk sense. Their report is a 
human document, sympathetic gnd practical. 
They use the language of ordinary life. ‘They say, 
for instance, that the morality of the Women’s Ser- 
vices is a “ prickly’ subject, but that the standard 
of women in uniform is, in fact, rather higher than 
that of women in civilian life. Anyway there are 
proportionately fewer illegitimate pregnancies. 
But then, they say, “ Virtue has no gossip value ” 
and its opposite is more noticeable in a camp than 
in a street, and causes more gossip. There are a 
large number of recommendations, mostly aimed 
at improving the quality and number of the 
officers in the A.T.S. and W.A.A.F., and to 
securing a uniformly good standard of comfort, 
cooking, accommodation, and working hours. 
The W.R.N.S., the smallest of the services, seems 
to be perhaps for that reason the best organised. 
They are critical about the loss of opportunity in 
education. It is not enough, they urge, to argue 
that A.B.C.A. and educational officers provide 
excellent facilities and that the girls simply show 
no interest in “ education.” They suggest more 
and better use of C.E.M.A. to stimulate interest 
in art and music; more books; better lectures. 
Lectures, of course, vary. Some of those offered 
are excellent; but in some places orthodoxy is 
regarded as more important than the capacity to 
interest. But, truth to tell, the quite uneducated, 
whose interests are not already aroused, do not 
respond to lecture technique. The “Any Quest- 
ions ” method, however, invariably goes well be- 
cause the audience shares in the entertainment and 
does not know that in beginning to be interested it 
is beginning an education. The Brains Trust 
succeeds throughout the other Forces; it would 
succeed in the Women’s Services too. 

: * *x *x 

Army pay and allowances, which the House of 
Commons discussed this week, is one of the 
great internal issues of this country. Soldiers 
just have not got that half-crown in their pockets 
that means self-respect in the pub., and we cannot 
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afford to add to the Army’s lack of confidence 
in itself. From the rather bleak tone of the 
White Paper issued last month, it may be deduced 
that the Government are reluctant to make any 
further concessions. But I doubt if the House 
will long stand for that. The White Paper discloses 
that, by comparison with the lowest commissioned 
atid non-Commissioned ranks, N.C.O.s are 
relatively well off. The minimum Service rate 
of pay is 17s. 6d. per week, and it can hardly 
be disputed that, even after generous allowance 
is made for the value of all benefits in kind, 
this is too low. The White Paper admits that the 
net income of an unmarried private soldier 
cannot be valued at more than 52s. 6d. per week. 
And the method by which this sum is calculated 
(an estimate of the minimum sum he would 
otherwise have to spend on the items of living 
with which he is provided) is certainly open to 
criticism. The case of commissioned officers in 
the lowest rank is probably even harder. They 
get {£201 a year, plus cash allowances of approxi- 
mately £147. This leaves them with a net income 
of only £322. Allowances granted to married 
Officers are on a less niggardly scale, and do 
something to mitigate the position. The fact 
remains that, with the existing scale of expenses, 
it is practically impossible for a newly com- 
missioned unmarried officer to live on his pay. 
This is not only wrong in principle, but cannot 
fail to have a serious effect on “‘ morale.” I know 
of many cases of senior N.C.O.s in all three 
Services who have refused a commission on the 
perfectly legitimate ground that they cannot 
afford it. If Parliament insists on an increase 
in the basic rates of pay of the lower commissioned 
and non-commissioned ranks, it will have the 
backing of the country, and will have performed 
a notable public service. 
* * * 


From Scotland I hear that at least one domestic 
problem has been solved in the Parliamentary 
recess. This was the problem of oats. Why 
the Ministry of Food allowed several thousand 
tons of the 1941 crop to go bad on the farms 
of the north-east of Scotland, and ultimately 
refused to purchase them, is an unexplained 
mystery. The most probable explanation is 
lack. of adequate storage accommodation (for 
which there is no excuse), coupled with the fact 
that some part of the crop was harvested in bad 
condition, owing to wet weather. But in the 
circumstances which prevailed last July, it was 
adding insult to injury to ask the Scottish farmers 
to plough up more land. The matter was raised 
in the debate on food production just before the 
recess by Mr. Boothby, who produced a handful 
of “unsweet ” oats from his constituency, and 
remarked with ample justification that every hen- 
wife in the country would go down on her knees 
for them. In the end the Ministry capitulated. 
The balance of the 1941 crop has now been 
purchased at prices satisfactory to the farmers, 
and arrangements have been made to purchase 
the whole of this year’s available surplus. It is 
yet another proof that, of all Government Depart- 
ments, the Ministry of Food is the most flexible, 
and the most ready to acknowledge mistakes. 

With the present shortage of feeding-stuffs, 
there should never be any difficulty in disposing 
of oats, even if they are not in good enough 
condition for milling. The simple expedient of 
releasing a limited quantity “ off-ration”” would 
cause any temporary glut to vanish in twenty-four 
hours. I understand that a propaganda campaign 
designed to increase human consumption in the 
form of porridge and oatcakes is to be under- 
taken, and that the question of including a 
proportion of oatmeal flour in the national loaf 
is now under serious consideration. 

* * * 


The Daily Worker, which duly appeared on 
Monday, is now produced at the offices of the 


Caledonian Press, which, I understand, the 
Communist Party has recently succeeded in 
purchasing. This means that London Labour 


News, amongst other papers, now comes from 
the same press as the Dai/y Worker. Indeed, 
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I suppose that the Communists are now in a 
position to ban Herbert Morrison’s paper if 
they wish. Caledonian Press used to a 
the Iron and Steelworkers, whose ident, 
Jimmy Walker, is about the most ferocious anti- 
Commynist in the country. Altogether a very 
surprising little business transaction in the 
middle of a political fight which can only end 
in the death or absorption of one or other party. 
At present the score is distinctly one up to the 
Communists. Blitzed out of their old building, 
they now have the Caledonian Press, which gives 
them housing room ; they are very Jmuch ‘over- 
crowded, but the paper comes out and is printed 
by their own press. The only criticism I 
have heard of the first issues this week was 
that they were rather dull. Certainly they were 
models of propriety. Nothing surprising in 
that. With Russia fighting a desperate battle, 
nobody in the country feels a grdvér sense 
of responsibility than the Communists. In 
comparison with the Daily Worker to-day, the 
Times is a lighthearted and flippant organ. 
7 *x * 


Some of us have long been asking for a Pacific 
Charter—that is for a statement ofthe war aims 
of the United Nations in Asia. A pronouncement 
repudiating the privileges of white superiority 
would have been of immense value not only 
in India, but also in China, Burma and throughout 
South East Asia. No such pronouncement has 
been mdde. I am not surprised now to learn 
that the Japanese, as part of their ‘New Order 
in Asia, have called an international conference 
in Tokio to discuss a Japanese Pacific Charter. 
Japan declares the coloured war against the West 
—in the long run as much against Germany as 
against Britain and America. CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to R. H. Hill. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


A glance at the Times shows that a lot of children 
are born every day.—British Industrial Plastics 
Ltd. Advert. in Punch. 


Hanley Bethel Temple, Hope Street. 
Peggy Ames of Western Canada 
(Converted Stage and Screen Actress) 
Continues her Special Visit 
over week-end. 
Subjects include : 
from Deathbed to Pulpit 
Is Spiritualism from Heaven or Hell ? 
Why I Left the Stage ! y 
High Spots in the Life of an ex-Actress. 
Second Coming of the Lord. 
A HEARTY WELCOME TO ALL. 
Advert in Evening Sentinel, Stoke-on-Trent. 


This country can count many blessings to-day— 
blessings less apparent, perhaps, than the reverses 
and frustrations and anxieties which we must suffer. 
And no piece of good fortune has been finer than 
the character and composition of the T.U.C.— 
Sunday Express. 


** Everything went  tickety-boo. Yes, quite 
tickety-beo.”’ 

Now in the Navy, if a job is done well, it is “ all 
tickety-boo.”” It’s a phrase Mountbatten has 
handed down to the Service in the way that Nelson 
gave them “ Every man expects .. .”—Sunday 
Pictorial. 

The ordinary Englishman is a home-loving 
individual : he would much prefer the Germans to 
come over and fight us here, as they nearly did in 
1940, than to seek them in some foreign country. 


(Hence the popularity of the Home Guards.)— 
Evening Standard. 


“ All European countries dread the Bolshevists, 
‘but they feel that, if Britain controls Russia, then 
they are going to be all right ! ”—Countess of Lis- 
towel, quoted in the Lincolnshire Standard. 


THE UNITED HEAD 
HUNTERS 


Naga tribesmen, head-hunters of Assam, at war 
with Japan, have toasted the Allies as “ Ishu” 
(friends). The King of Namdang and Bong of Wong 
declared for the United Nations early this year.— 
News items. 


Nagas are henceforth our ‘Allies 

In the cause_ of all peace-loving nations. 
They do not need lend-lease supplies 
To prevent Japanese infiltrations . 

In the Burma-Assam operations. 


Brass hats of the head-hunting tribe 

Give tactics their closest attention, 

And, if they refuse to subscribe 

To the terms of the Fourth Hague Convention, 
It’s a purely religious abstention. 


The headrfen collect heads of Japs, 

Hoards of which are.their national treasure ; 
Home production of spare parts for traps 
Employs all non-combatants’ leisure, 

Total war to these tribes is a pleasure. 


The nations who earn their goodwill 
They hail as blood-brothers or “ Ishu ” ; 
Race hatred is part of their drill, 

All are clear on the ethical issue— 

That the Japs are decidedly “ nishu.” 


The home-guards of Namdang and Wong 

Protect our abandoned position, 

And Wavell’s invited chief Bong 

To train troops in the tribal tradition. 

He is sending New Delhi a Mission. 
SAGITTARIUS 


AGRICULTURE IN WAR 
AND PEACE. H 


In the previous article the Government’s food 
production policy was outlined. Its application, 
however, has involved other matters and these 
must now be discussed. As was observed, 
compulsion has formed no part of the policy, but 
the Government has depended upon appeals to 
the farmer’s patriotism and more particularly to 
his pocket. The extension of arable farming 
throughout parts of the country which for two 
generations had been predominantly pastoral, 
was associated inevitably sometimes with high 
costs of production and with occasional crop 
failures. To compensate for these, prices have 
been fixed to give profits to everybody, with the 
result that practitioners in the old-established 
arable areas are being extravagantly rewarded. 
The prices fixed for the potato crop, for example, 
provide handsome profits for most of the growers. 
To protect the minority, however inexperienced 
in the cultivation of this crop or handicapped by 
inferior land, a bonus of £10 an acre is’ paid to 
all growers. 

Another criticism of the price policy is the 
failure to secure any price parity, with the result 
that some creps, and not necessarily those the 
country most needs, are more profitable than 
alternative ones. Barley, for instance, has been 
left virtually uncontrolled until this year, and even 
at the controlled price the crop is about twice as 
profitable to the grower as any other cereal, while 
it is useful only for brewing and stock-feeding. 
It would seem elementary either that all prices 
should have been controlled on a parity basis, 
or that cropping should have been controlled to 
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‘would be most Farmers are busin 
men, and like business men they will tra: 
to their own advantage. 
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farms in better order. It is only fair to add tha 
in cases of extreme inefficiency in farm manage. 























































































































ment, the County Committees are empowered ni ¥ 
take possession and farm the land or re-let it v 
No similar powérs are conferred upon them—y 0 
however, to enable them to deal with inefficient 
estate management. C 
Less questionable than this scheme to prop uf! 
bad farming and estate management, at the cos Pp 
of the public, is the universal organisation, fe 
through the County War Agricultural Committees, cl 
of labour services for farmers, on contract. The kc 
great extension of the ploughlands found many al 
farmers ill-equipped with tillage implements anig wv 
machinery and not a few without the skill to use 0 
them. Fleets of tractors and their equipment of Pp 
ploughs, . harrows, etc., binders and threshing Ci 
machinery, have been provided in every county, Pp 
together with the labour staffs necessary to operate p 
them, and farmers can hire their services. tl 
A. credit system for farmers and landowner te 
has been in operation since the early days of the b 
war. Farmers can borrow for any approved 
purpose from the Exchequer, and these cover Pp 
nearly everything, materials and services, which g 
they are likely to want. At the prices current for as 
farm products the risks of non-recovery by the e 
State in due course are negligible. Landowner t 
and farmers, too, can borrow the balances of the b 
costs of the land improvement schemes referred B 
to > ag as qualifying for Government grants- tc 
in-aid, oe 0} 






Here, then, is the position of agriculture in this 
country to-day. A great conversion of grassland p 
to tillage has been effected. In these new plough- 01 
lands we have great potential reserves for human in 
food production still awaiting exploitation. The e 
pig and poultry populations have declined, and it 
also sheep, but beef and dairy cattle have been ti 
maintained at their pre-war numbers. Agr er 
cultural wages have been raised to put them more tk 
on_a parity with industrial wages and to justify th 
the compulsory retention of land workers in R 
agricultural employment. The Government has th 
entered the field as a labour contractor to carry al 
out mechanical work on contract for farmers, 
and to undertake considerable works of land T 
drainage and reclamation for landowners. ‘The tr 
price schedule and its associated bonuses are fixed “ 
at levels which are high enough to keep the M 
marginal producer in being. A State-organised ar 
agricultural credit scheme is in operation and e 
a scheme to secure the rehabilitation of privatt ar 





property in land by means of Government! C 
grants-in-aid. The most inefficient farmers, wh? th 
are said to number some 20 per cent., have beet fu 


put under supervision and in the last resort ar 
being evicted. Administration of the wartime of 
effort is delegated to local committees selected m 


and appointed by the Minister of Agriculture. g1 

A consideration both of these emergency SO 
measures and of the administration of them makes St 
it clear that when the war is over much may have Si 
been done which will be of service to the country. pe 


Farmers, if they are wise, will retain much of theif 
land in arable cultivation which formerly was 
under grass, for only in this way can they mair- 
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of the industry. 

On the social side, the recognition of the rural 
workers’ right to a comparable standard of living 
was necessary, and unless the land is to be denuded 
of labour, it must continue. 

These scem to be the positive gains from the 
Government’s wartime land policy—gains which 
should be made permanent in any reconstruction 
policy. It is when we consider the finance of 
farming to-day that we realise where drastic 


may be justified, with some hesitation, during the 
present crisis. But when the war is over, there 
can be no justification for improving private pro- 
perty at public expense. If it should prove that 
production from the land is being prejudiced by 
the inability of landowners to shoulder their 
tasks, a much bigger issue is raised and it cannot 
be resolved by pu them on the dole. 

The same is true of guaranteed prices and the 
payment of subsidies to farmers. There are 
grounds for believing that the scale of farm prices 
as now fixed has outrun the rise in costs to an 
extent which will be something of a revelation 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer when he 
begins to get the farmers’ first income-tax returns. 
But even though it be thought necessary, now, 
to pay excessive prices to efficient producers in 
order to keep the inefficient running, this is 
clearly no policy when the present emergency is 
passed. Protection of agriculture may have to go 
on by some means or other, but it must be given 
in a way such as will not rule out all need for 
economy and efficiency in production. Further, 
it should be selective. It may be necessary, in 
time of war, to encourage the production of 
everything of which our land is capable, though 
this is arguable. In time of peace, however, 
there can be no justification of such a policy. 
Rather, the State should use such protection as 
the industry may need, so as to direct production 
along the lines of greatest national advantage. 

Lastly, there is the question of administration. 
This country has long been organised for adminis- 
tration on the representative principle, and 
“ appointed ” committees are out of tune. The 
Minister’s County War Agricultural Committees 
are not representative and they should go. Local 
executives will certainly be needed after the war, 
and if the Agricultural Committees of the County 
Councils as constituted to-day are inadequate, 
they should be strengthened and reorganised to 
fulfil the necessary functions. 

When all has been done, however, the problem 
of the future of the land is not going to be solved 
merely by making farming profitable under safe- 
guards to ensure efficiency and the maintenance of 
social standards. The pre-war appeal to the 
State for help and the general assumption that 
State help will still be needed in the post-war 
period raise at once the whole question of the 
capacity of our present land system to meet the 
needs of modern life, and it has got to be faced 
and answered, _C. S. ORWIN 





WINDOW VIEW 


on the top of a London ’bus the 
a man and his wife took the 
and placed a small daughter on her 
could look out of the window and 
see what a fine place the world is. There are, 
sure, few more memorable pleasures than 
of looking out of a window. Lage dag nage 
the window of a tram or "bus, the 

a train—who was ever bored by the 
seen from any of them? Snow or 
seen through a window brings the child 
=< an enchanted country. Snow- 
with a leisurely beauty and thickness 
Zhe Gee cae a coe ecenien cane af 
globes which when shaken preduce a 
snowstorm—would that I had one now ! 
drop of rain that takes its irregular course 
the glass is followed with the excitement 
one feels in later years when reading a 
etective story. No vehicle that passes but is as 
interesting as part of a circus—the milkman’s 
cart, the chemist’s cart, the baker’s cart, the cart 
from which water used to be sold immune from 
the germs of typhoid fever—what a procession 
things of the kind have been ever since windows 
were invented! The neighbours who passed 
might seem to an older eye to be ordinary 
people ; but, seen from the inside of the window, 
each of them, with his handsome port or gouty 
limp, with her goddess-like profile or raddled 
cheeks and heavy clothes, had the personality of 
a character of Dickens. No child bowling a hoop 
or spinning a top was too insignificant to be a 
worthy participant in the panorama that could be 
seen from a window in the top storey of the house 
—the panorama of life in the narrow circle of 
one’s universe. 

As I watched the little girl on the top of the 
*bus, I could not help wondering why we who are 
older have so thoughtlessly abandoned such 
pleasures. The child was manifestly travelling 
through a wonderland. Every time we passed 
a bomb-battered building or a gash in a terrace 
where a building had once been she cried out with 
delight: “Mummy, mummy, look! Damage, 
damage !”’ And with each ruined building her 
interest in the world seen through a window 
appeared to grow. “Look, mummy, look!” 
she would cry as we passed the skeleton of a 
Victorian warehouse. ‘“ Damage! Damage ! 
DaMaGE!” Her voice rose from italics to small 
capitals, and from small capitals to large, in an 
ecstasy of spectatorial appreciation. Her vocabu- 
lary was small, but never have I heard so few 
words express more angelic happiness. Nothing 
would have pleased her better, I am sure, than if 
Westminster Abbey and Saint Paul’s had. been 
razed to the ground and she had been privileged 
to stand on the top of a ’bus and to catch a glimpse 
of the ruins shrough a window. 

To an advanced psychologist this might suggest 
that the little girl had in her the germs of adult 
sadism. The child, we are sometimes told, is a 
natural destroyer—a creature that enjoys knocking 
down the palaces of wooden bricks carefully 
erected by a more creative junior, tearing pages 
out of precious books, pulling a clock to pieces, 
or ruining the happiness of a purring cat by 
tugging at its tail. I admit that the lust for 
destruction is probably as widespread as the lust 
for creation—perhaps even more so. To throw 
stones at a bottle till the bottle is broken has been 
one of the miniature pleasures of life since the 
beginning of bottles. ‘There was always a certain 
satisfaction to be had from throwing a stone 
through the window of a street lamp. One of the 
pleasantest evenings of my childhood was spent 
with other small boys in playing hockey with a 
clergyman’s armoury of croquet mallets till not a 
mallet was left whole. No croquet mallet was 
ever made that could withstand the fierce impacts 
of hockey, and, as one mallet after another was 
smashed in twain, our joy was unconfined. I 
have even known a child who enjoyed killing 
flies, like Domitian or whoever it was. But I 
doubt whether the little girl who rejoiced in the 
spectacle of damaged London hnd this vice of 
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destructiveness. She was simply, it seemed to 
me, a small creature going round the picture- 
gallery of the world and making exclamations of 
delight at everything worth looking at that she 
saw. 

After all, we older people in our love of sights 
cannot claim any moral superiority to her. How 
pleasant it is to be showg over a church where 
Cromwell’s men once knocked off the noses of, 
or otherwise mutilated, the figures on the tombs ! 
To be interested in such things does not imply 
agreement with Cromwell’s men ; but, if Cromwell’s 
men did such things, we like to see the effects of 
the things they did. In the same spirit, we go to ~ 
the Colosseum in Rome—a spirit of curiosity 
rather than of reprobation of the emperors who 
for their amusement once had Christians thrown 
to lions in that abominable arena. We do not 
approve of the emperors: in fact, we are 
shocked by them ; but we feel that an hour or so 
may be profitably spent in visiting the scene of 
such atrocious happenings. -If our imaginations 
were more sensitive, and if the past were as real 
to us as the present—our own present—we should 
feel such a passion of hatred in the shadow of 
the Colosseum walls as the Covenanters felt by 
the gravesides of their martyrs. But the past is 
seldom wholly real to us. Mr. Shaw makes us 
laugh in Androcles—not without touching our 
hearts—at Rome of the uneven tussles between 
the Christians and the lions. Yet Mr. Shaw 
is more sensitive than most of us. As for the rest 
of us, we tolerate the intolerable Bluebeard as 
a figure in a nursery fairy-tale, and al! through 
our lives are inclined to treat that still more 
odious anti-feminist, Henry VIII, as a comic 
character. This does not mean that with half 
our hearts we sympathise with the vices of 
monsters. It means simply that our imaginations 
are so restricted that we can scarcely realise what 
crime and horror are till they reach our own door- 
step. 

It is a debatable question whether the limited 
responses of the imagination are to be deplored 
or to be accepted as an essential of sane existence. 
If our imaginations could comprehend all the 
cruelties of life, from the days of Cain to the time 
of the high-minded Torquemada, and from 
Torquemada’s to our own incomparable date, 
how could we live either so pleasantly or so 
efficiently ? There is a mercy in nature which 
blinds us to too much sight of horrors outside our 
own experience. The people who run to see a 
fire have not the same emotions as the man 
whose house is on fire. They are rubbernecks 


in comparison with a sufferer. Perhaps it is 
as well. 
Even in regard to our own experiences, 


memory provides us with a kind of window 
through which we can enjoy looking at many 
things in the past that at the time of their occur- 
rence were not enjoyable. The first Latin 
sentence that was ever taught to me by my 
elders was the Virgilian: “ Forsan et haec olin 
meminisse juvabit” ; and I have often thought 
that it proved Aeneas to be no mean psychologist. 
Our early terrors as we approached the dentist’s 
chair—how insupportable they would be if they 
remained as acute in retrospect as they were at 
the moment when the butcher with the forceps 
bent down over our helpless faces! I speak, 
of course, of a distant age when dentists were not 
artists and there was no analgesic needle to 
secure us against the pangs of a molar bloodily 
torn up by the roots. As a reminiscence, how- 
ever, a bygone experience in the dentist’s chair 
is mainly amusing. 

Twice I was nearly drowned, and, though the 
thing happened on each occasion too suddenly 
to be as terrifying as I should have expected, 
it was unpleasant: yet, in memory, my all-but- 
drowning has become something agreeably seen 
through a window. I should not now, like to 
have missed those experiences that had no sugar 
of happiness in them. I met a man recently who 
told me that when he was driving a tractor one 
day during a thunderstorm, the machine was 
struck by lightning that swept along his arms 
and tore the hair off his forearms betore dis- 
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appearing into the earth; and, though he said: 
“Whenever a thunderstorm’s coming on, ever 
since then, I feel my stomach turning over and 
over,” yet, as there was no thunderstorm in the 
air as he talked, his face was bright with enjoy- 
ment, almost a boastful enjoyment, of a terror 
no longer present. To be as sharply aware of the 
past as of present pain is to be in danger of becom- 
ing embittered and neurotic. Dickens remem- 
bered much of his childhood with humiliation, 
but, even so, he looked through a window on a 
world that was much more laughable than it can 
have seemed at the time when he was living in it. 
Griefs and humiliations survive, but, except 
occasionally, they are mitigated by time. “‘ Fond 
memory brings the light of other days around 
me.’ This means more than that in other days 
we lived in a Utopia of happiness. 

The past, however, has become in part a 
spectacle and, forgetting much, we can see it at 
times more or less in the same spirit in which the 
little girl cried out: ‘“‘ Look, mummy, look! 
Damage, damage, damage!” Whatever else it 
may have been, it has at least become, so far as 
we «are concerned, enormously, topsiturvilly 
interesting. i P 


THE BIRTH AND DEATH 
OF FUTURISM 


Turery years ago, in the spring of 1912, the 
Italian Futurists opened their Exhibition in 
lL.ondon, which had been brought over from Paris 
under the fashionable auspices of the critic 
Meyer Sée. It was a first-rate sensation. Every- 
one went to it and almost everyone laughed at 
it. The catalogue contained pages of explana- 
tion, but nobody really knew what it was all 
about. By the end of the season London had 
forgotten Futurism. English painting remained 
stolidly unaffected by this novelty, and Mr. Nevin- 
son was the only well-known English painter to 
be at all influenced by it. It was all forgotten, 
except one thing: the name. For some odd 
reason the public fastened on “ Futurism” as 
describing everything that was advanced and 
modern. It was applied to everything, including 
the “Jazz” decoration of the early 1920's. 
It is by no means extinct even now in provincial 
England, and has had much the same history of 
misuse as the word “ Bolshevist.” 

Futurism, as a means of expression in paint- 
ing, died young and left no progeny. Some of its 
ideas, however, survived in the written word, and 
in the years immediately after the last war began 
to take a more definite shape. Finally, by 1922, 
Futurism merged itself in Fascism, and Musso- 
lini took over the whole Futurist box-of-tricks. 
The ideas of Futurism were very easily assimi- 
lated to those of Fascism. 

The begetter of Futurism, and also its shepherd 
along the path to Fascism, was T. F. Marinetti. 
It all began in 1909, when Marinetti published 
in the Paris Figaro a manifesto about Futurist 
poetry. In 1910 five Italian painters published 
in Turin a manifesto about Futurist painting. 
This manifesto was signed by Boccioni, Carra, 
Russolo and Balla, all of Milan, and Gino Severini, 
of Paris. Of these, Severini’s is the only name 
to have survived—perhaps because he alone 
escaped the provincialism of Milan. In 1912 
came the exhibition in Paris and London, and 
that was the end, outside Italy, of Futurist 
painting. But writings about it appeared spo- 
radically from the presses of Milan and Turin 
during the war, mostly by Marinetti, and in 
1920 appeared Marinetti’s Manifesti del Futurismo 
in four volumes. The climax came in 1922 with 
his Futurismo e Fascismo. By that time nobody 
in London or Paris was taking thé Futurists 
seriously any longer. Mr. Clive Bell published 
his Since Cézanne in 1922 ; that is a very thorough 
review of the developments in painting during 
the previous fifteen years, yet all he says of the 
Futurists is “‘ The work of Severini, their most 
creditable representative. is to be found chez 


glorify War—the only health- 


.giver of the world.” ‘‘ There is no more beauty 


No masterpiece without 
aggressiveness.” “Art can be nought but 
violence, cruelty and injustice.” ‘“ We stand 
upon the summit of the world and cast our 
challenge to the stars!” Mussolini mouthing 
on the Palazzo Venezia balcony during the 
Abyssinian campaign? No, Marinetti in 1909. 

The exhibitors’ address to the public was just 
as prophetically true to a type that was then in 
process of being evolved. It began in a style 
reminiscent of the Duce’s earlier manner. “ We 
may declare, without boasting, that the first 
exhibition of Italian Futurist painting is the most 
important exhibition of Italian painting which has 
hitherto been offered to the judgment of Europe.” 
This relatively modest statement, however, was 
succeeded by a more full-blooded rhetoric, with 
the familiar trick of dismissing other people’s 
opinions as beneath contempt. “‘ Our art,” 
shouted Signore Boccioni, Carra, Russolo, Balla 
and Severini in 1912, “ will probably be accused 
of tormented and decadent cerebralism. But 
we shall merely answer that we are, on the con- 
trary, the primitives of a new sensitiveness, 
multiplied Pundredfold, and that our art is 
intoxicated with spontaneity and power.” ; 

The Futurists talked a great deal about wha 
they were trying to do. They proclaimed their 
contempt for all imitation, “ good taste,” “ har- 
mony,” art-critics, museums and the nude. They 
proclaimed that their art was “a species of 
plastic dynamics,” and that its basis was to be 
“the painting of states of mind.” 

The adverse point of view was that held, for 
example, by The Graphic, which said, “‘ Emotions, 
experiences, noises, headaches, vertigo, absinthe, 
these are the things which the Futurists try .to 
express in terms of paint. They do not yet,” 
the writer added tartly, “‘ express them in terms 
of art.” 

There is one passage in the painters’ mani- 
festo to the public in which they nearly lapsed 
into graciousness, “‘ We admire,” they said, 
“the heroism of Picasso, Braque, Derain ” ; 
but they continued, “ (yet) we fgel ourselves 
absolutely opposed to their art. They continue 
obstinately to paint all the static aspects of nature 

. ageing and petrifying their art with an 
obstinate attachment to the past. We, on the 
contrary, pertaining essentially to the future, 
seek for a style of motion.” 

These tough guys from Milan shouted their 
repudiation, not only of Academism, but of 
Impressionism, Post-Impressionism, Cubism and 
Synthetism. What happened was that they 
thought they could be modern by painting modern 
things like electric light and automobiles—“ a 
racing motor-car, adorned with great pipes like 
snakes with explosive breath ’—thus still in fact 
holding to the illustrative and imitative view. 
Since the general tendency of significant painting 
in this century has been away from that view, 
the Futurists dropped right out. 

Their political influence has probably been nil. 
Fascism would have come in without Marinetti. 
But their political usefulness for Mussolini was 
probably considerable in 1921-22. Even so 
Marinetti was made less use of than he hoped or 
expected. But he is still making speeches about 
Futurism to young Fascists, and may be heard 
over the Rome radio. 


except in strife. 


JOHN STEEGMAN 


The New Statesman and Nation, September 12, 1942 


Iw celestial realms of ballet 
Vestris lightly talked with Sallé, 


When Saint Peter, drawing near, 
Whispered in Petipa’s ear 
** Have you heard that Fokine’s dead ? ” 
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Till Saint Peter, with a grin, 
Said, “‘ You may as well come in.” 
So he entered, ill at ease. 
Then he saw beneath the trees 
The immortal nymphs in white. 
As he paused in rapt delight, 
Gently swelled through all high heaven 
Chopin’s Prelude Number Seven. 
Pappy PERCIVAL 


THE MOVIES 


“ The Big Shot,” at Warner’s 
“Invisible Agent,” at the Regal 
* My Gal Sal,” at the Odeon 

Not many weeks ago Mr. Humphrey Bogart was 
spending a night running the Fifth Column to earth. 
Gangsters (on the screen) are wonderfully patriotic, 
and we are sentimental enough to believe that in 
wartime they become good G-men. The Black 
Market ? No, no, if it came out that our gallants of 
the tommy-gun were occupied there, entertainment 
might suffer. So, with the war in its fourth year, 
the old gangster world goes on. Murder no longer 
thrills as it did; there are fewer killings, more 
cracks. But here is Mr. Bogart again, the prince of 
that world, in a film that recaptures earlier glories. 
How often we have admired the poker-face, the 
quietly bared teeth, the neurotic daze punctured 
by telephone bells and revolver shots ; in a succession 
of films he has perfected a role that both chills and 
evokes sympathy. His performance in The Big Shot, 
as a maitre in decline, is among the best he has given. 
And, surprisingly, the situations, once so shocking, 
shock again. The break out of gaol, with sirens and 
searchlights going, is more frightening than any air- 
raid ; there’s a street battle between crooks and cops 
that guerilla warfare could hardly surpass in ruthless- 
ness ; and- even the final car chase, on icy roads in 
the Adirondacks, unrolls a fresh excitement. There 
are moments near the beginning when The Big Shot 
looks like collapsing, but, these past, it swells 
triumphantly to its climax. 

A drug that can make a man invisible is employed 
at the Regal against Hitler. I thought that the secret 
of this drug had passed away with Mr. Wells’s hero, 
but apparently not. Its new possessor, working for 
the American Government, injects himself before 
baling out of an aeroplane over Germany and comes 
down discarding one garment after another. His 
subsequent adventures involve horseplay at the 
expense of the Nazis and the discovery of a plan 
for attacking America. Invisible Agent, with Peter 
Lorre, Sir Cedric Hatdwicke and Edward Bromberg 
in the cast, is slightly better than it may sound. 
Some of the trick photography is amusing ; but the 
film entirely lacks the conviction and dignity of 
Mr. Wells’s original fantasy, to which the producers 
acknowledge a debt. 

I so rarely go to “ musicals,” especially when they 
are colourful too, that My Gal Sal had for me 
the charm of novelty. A cigar-box charm ; jaunty, 
flash, semi-tropical. The songs—Paul Dresser’s, with 
modern additions—have a sweet tang; Miss Rita 
Hayworth sings them, and is an eyeful herself: 
Victor Mature takes the part of the composer, 
irresistibly disagreeable. If we must have Techni- 
color (and why not ?) this seems to me the sort of 
film to suck up the dyes. 


WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 
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Pag AND CIVILISATION 
m,—The first half of what follows derives from 


«with The Origin of Species and The Golden Bough ; 
jeed, a modern Huxley to Toynbee’s Darwin is 
wanted. 


Put briefly, here are a few suggested “ axioms ” : 

(a) are members of the genus 
“Human Society,” which contains at least two 
distinct species —“ Primitive Societies ” and “ Civili- 
sations””: the first of the latter evolved into 
existence about 6,000 years ago. 

(6) Civilisation as a single continuous process 
does not exist and never has existed, although 
commonly thought of and treated as such. 

(c) Among the creative causes of any civilisation 
the spiritual one is of vital importance. 

(d) Pauline Christianity (a thing very different 
from anything to be discovered in the life or 
authentic teachings of Jesus) provided the spiritual 
mainspring of the successful Western Civilisation. — 

(e) Fhat Western Civilisation has now com- 
mitted effective suicide by its failure to suppress 
internecine wars, in exactly the same way as did 
some of its predecessors, now dead. 

In our case it may be said that, on a planet 
grown too small for sych parochialism, the con- 
stituent States within our civilisation refused to 
behave in international relations as if they were, 
as they are, “‘ members one of ahother”’; we have 
clung to our “ nationalisms ”’ long after it became 
apparent that they were lethally poisonous in the 
body politic of our civilisation. 

(f) The opportunity at the end of the Napoleonic 
Wars, for setting up in Europe a Society of States 
based on collective security, equitable arbitration 
of disputes and dynamic provision for peaceful 
change, was missed, and it was thereafter too late. 

(g) The Sinic,’ Hindic, Orthodox Christian 
(Russian) and Islamic are the four other surviving 
civilisations. 

(h) To treat “ Christianity ”” as if it were the sole 
culture capable of inspiring our New World, as did 
the Bishop of London in a broadcast, is a fatal error : 
it ignores the existence of the other four civilised 
cultures in a small world. 

If the ethics of Jesus are to contribute fully towards 
building a world civilisation they can do so only by 
being embodied in an acceptable world religion. To 


be wanted; many unpleasant facts must 
faced squarely by the “ orthodox’’ and most of 
for “‘ Christianity’’ to-day must be 
scrapped. In parenthesis, let us ponder the famous 
schoolboy’s definition of Faith as “ what makes some 
folk say they believe what they know ain’t so.” 

To an enormous number of the most educated 
on cultured the following dogmas or 

beliefs (the list is by no means exhaystive) are either 
nonsense or so without supporting evidence as not 
to be worth bothering about in practice : 

The fall of man, virgin births of incarnate gods, 
the virtue of cannibalism as a tolerable symbolism, 
atonement for sin by human or other animal sacrifice ; 
resurrection of the body ; the existence and activities 
of angels and devils ; hell and last jucigment ; a Deity 
that interferes personally in processes of nature ; 
divine inspiration of any book, etc., etc. 

In bringing to healthy birth the new civilisation 
that is now in such painful gestation, only ruthlessly 
brave, intellectually honest and spiritually revolu- 
tionary moral doctors will be any use, if the child is 
not to prove an abortion. This is true even more in 
the central clinic of religion than in the more perimetal 
ones of mere politics or economics. 

For a start, will our Church leaders tell us openly 
how much they believe of the thirty-nine Articles they 
subscribe to officially and of the Creeds they recite ? 

Bath. WiILL1AM Ross 


PROSPECT FOR RELIGION 


S1r,—Professor Joad’s comments on the “ spiritual 
frustration ” of our society are exceptionally relevant. 
But in demanding a “ revolytionary reorganisation ” 
of the Church as the sine qua non of a revitalisation 
of religion he seems to take one thing for granted— 
the capacity of the clergy for accomplishing such a 
reform. 

The strength of an army depends in the last resort 
on the skill and courage of the individuals who com- 
pose it. That remains true whether the army is 
fighting for the things of this world or of the next. 
No one would deny the dynamic qualities of the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury, but what of those 
whom he leads ? The elder clergy as a whole may be 
sympathetic to “ root and. branch ” reform, but with 
few exceptions they lack the crusading zeal to put it 
into effect. The main reserves of energy and idealism 
must come, if at all, from the younger men. But they 
are an unprepossessing lot. The drift from the cloister 
to the hearth during the last two decades has included 
a process of dysgenic selection among ordinands and 
young clergymen. If the able men of the present 
generation have shown any interest in transcendent 


bring this about much unusual courage and common 
sense will 
be 


*phenomenon to whose reality most 
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things it has been by way of a luke-warm pantheism 
or, as Professor Joad mentions, the meditative tech- 
niques of Huxley and Heard. The orthodox Church 
they have avoided like the plague. Still less have they 
thought of entering its ranks. Consequently the 
Church’s recruits in recent years have been largely 
deficient in intellectual and moral vigour. To describe 
them as mental eunuchs might be harsh, but I remem- 
ber hearing the Abbot 6f an English monastery 
lamenting that the chief quality common to his novices 
was an aptitude for athletics. His. experience may 
be unique. Be that as it may, the general conclusion 
would appear to be that the Church is affected less 
by its “dead hand” than a softening of its brain. 
And that bodes ill for a “‘ revolutionary reorganisa- 
tion.” D. J. MITCHELL 
O.C.T.U., R.A.C., Camberiey 


Sir,—I hope that if I confine myself to correcting 
him on a point of fact, Sydney Dark won’t make the 
mistake of supposing that I fear to meet him on 
the points of controversy. But points of controversy 
occupy space, as the flood of letters, tracts, pamphlets 
and books that my articles have evoked bear literal 
witness, while a point of fact can be fined down to a 
couple of lines. 

I did not say that church-going, scanty before the 
war, had dwindled since “on the authority of a 
number of unnamed clergymen,” but on that of a 
Mass-Observation Report from which I quoted 
figures. Mr. Dark may think Mass-Observation 
Reports poor authority, but this Report was my 
authority ; I said that it was, and it was not the 
authority that he imputes to me. I said, no contro- 
versy, but I. cannot resist the temptation of asking 
him why he should wish to throw doubt upon a 
of the rest of 
his letter convincingly testifies. C. E. M. Joab 
4, East Heath Road, N.W.3. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE 

S1r,—Neither Mr. Davenport nor Mr. Mallalieu, 
whose book he reviewed in your last issue, has been 
sparing in his criticism of the Civil Service. Civil 
Servants themselves realise that there is ground for 
criticism and many of them are trying to find remedies, 
but little has so far been said of the problems with 
which they are confronted. 

The number of Civil Servants in April, 1939, was 
340,000—an inflated figure, with many persons 
appointed to posts in anticipation of war. The figure 
to-day is in the region of 700,000, and nearly 100,000 
pre-war Civil Servants are in the Forces ; thus, half a 
million officials to-day are newcomers, whose initiative 
and capacity cannot have been destroyed by prolonged 
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the drunkards, the lovers, 
the revolutionary zealots, 
the excited boys, the yearn- 
ing mothers and the rest are 
intensely real, made to live 
by a clean, simple, powerful 
style.’ The Daily Telegraph , 
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174 ; 
acquaintance with peacetime methods; nor can it be 
said that they are content to hibernate in the security 
of Government offices until their pensions are due, 
because, being temporary Civil Servants, they have no 
security and no pension. 

The wartime Civil Service has received a generous 
dilution of industrial and business genius, and many 
of the new arrivals are occupying high and influential 
posts. Three business experts were appointed by 
Sir Horace Wilson to advise him and the Treasury 
on methods of organisation in Government depart- 
ments; the Treasury has set up an Organisation and 
Methods Branch, with agencies in the larger depart- 
ments and with personnel recruited largely from busi- 
ness establishments outside. The results are certainly 
not commensurate with the scale of the efforts. It has 
been suggested that this vast army of acquired experi- 
ence cannot break down the opposition of the permanent 
Civil Servants—a poor tribute to the ruthlessness and 
determination for which the business expert is famed 
and a commendation of the capacity of the higher 
Civil Servants to fight a defensive action, which I do 
not believe is wholly deserved. 

Certainly the Civil Service needs reforming, and 
many suggestions have been made about the nature of 
the reforms that are necessary. There is, however, 
a Phase of this problem about which very little has 
been said. Tradition and regulations require Civil 
Servants to preserve a position of political neutrality, 
which few with a sense of their responsibility of 
citizenship can possibly achieve. Restrictions of this 


“sort produce a Civil Servant whose outlook on life 


becomes so detached as to be almost irrelevant. Some 
restriction is probably necessary upon members of. 
those grades responsible for formulating policy ; 
for the rest, it should surely be the aim to make them 
interested in and not indifferent to all that is going 
on in the political arena, so close to them physically 
but so remote from them in every other way. 

But these reflections are concerned with the peace- 
time Civil Service, and to-day we are confronted with 
a more urgent problem. Under prevailing conditions, 
the public Service is tending to become a “ racket ”— 
a wartime refuge for many men and women with little 
worth while to contribute, who either need the salary, 
relish the prestige, or seck to avoid more exacting forms 
of war service. Influential friends or relatives have 
managed to manipulate them into posts, and it is in 
the know!edge of this that many Civil Servants required 
to work under them will agree with Mr. Davenport’s 
conclusion that “ it is not enough for Civil Servants 
to say that they are incorruptible.” The Establish- 
ment Division of the Treasury has been unable to 
stem the tide ; its morale seems to have been shattered 
by a series of defeats in which it was made to realise 


the ease with which Ministerial support can be utilised 
in certain cases by thosé with friends and relatives 
whom they wished to “ place.” Mr. Bevin’s Ministry 
is no more successful. 

This sort of thing was done on a smaller scale 
during the last war to secure permanent posts in the 
higher grades when the war ended. This immediate 
problem may, therefore, affect the structure of the 
post-war Civil, Service if the country overcomes the 
obstructions t effort which the presence 
of these unqualified public officials creates ‘and, in 
spite of them, manages to win the war. 

L. C. Waits 


Secretary, 
The Civil Service Clerical Association 


COLOURED TROOPS 


Sir,—The original note and the correspondence on 
this subject reflect an old-fashioned nineteenth century 
attitude deplorably out of touch with the modern 
scientific approach. It is obvious that the human race 
has to despise and kick around some of the species, and 
that if the herrenvolk complex is repressed it manifests 
itself in pimples, blackheads, and carpet-biting. I 
therefore submit the following constructive proposals. 
On the model of the Foreign Legion a corps should be 
formed of Voluntary Lesser Breeds. Without the 
Law. The function of this corps would be to act as a 
grand cathartic at the appropriate times and places, 
thus diverting pogroms and dragonnades from the 
dagos, wops, coolies, chinks and niggers, to 8ay nothing 
of the unfortunate people who get erroneously classi- 
fied because of excessive sun-tan or an attack of jaun- 
dice. The V.L.B.s would be trained to step briskly 
off the side-walk and to march in the gutter. They 


‘would enter saloons and, on being informed that the 


igloo, ghetto and ditch-born were not served in the 
place, would slink out crestfallen amid the raucous 
jeers of the customers. They would retire discomfited 
from hotel desks on the simple word of the reception 
clerk that the half-empty place had no room vacant. 
Periodically they would be shanghaied into cattle 
trueks and dumped into the desert with fearsome 
admonitions as to what they would get if they showed 
their dirty faces again. They would, of course, be 
shuttlecocked between the various immigration 
quarantines and serve long terms for vagrancy after 
being refused employment. There is one stipulation. 
In the course of theif buffetings the Y.L.B.s would 
compile a roll of their most fervid persecutors, and as 


-a form of sabbatical leave they would run a camp every 


seven years in which a course in the elementary 
decencies would be given to the outstanding exponents 
of the where-I-come-from-we-kick-’em-off-the-pave- 
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ment creed. I-may add that I am prepared to enj 
in the corps since membership would roughly cop 
spond to the present status of academic economisy 

G. L. ScHwarn 


UNITY IN EXILE 

Sir,—In the “London Diary” of this wee 
issue I read with considerable interest Critic’s rem 
about the fact that Communists have joined , 
Trade Union Centre. To avoid any possibility 
misunderstanding, I should like to point out that q 
membership with our group has only one p 
condition. ‘The applicant has to prove that he is 
genuine Trade Unionist or that he has the hop 

intention to become a genuine and trustworthy T. 
Unionist. Consequently, there are not only “ refug 
of both parties ”’—as Critic suggests—members of 
group, but, in addition, a fair number of refug 
who are not connected with political parties at 
It is not advisable to deal with Trade Union matt 
in terms of party politics. Therefore, it is not corr 
to state that “ the Communists”’ have joined 
group. To apply for membership is a matter for eaj 
individual, not for groups of people,. That a numb 
of Communists¢ applied for membership and 
accepted is correct; I hope that Critic’s optimist 
assumption that “a change of atmosphere ”’ has beg 
brought about, will prove true. Trade Union wo 
offers many possibilities to real Trade Unionig 
Party quarrels do not belong to the problems we h 

the desire to deal with. 
Hans GOTTFURCHT, Chairman 
Trade Union Centre for German 
Workers in Great Britain. 


NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL 
Sixr,—I notice with interest thé letter in your 
issue headed “‘ Peace Aims” appealing for a Car 
paign Fund of £5,000 to enable the National Pea 

Council to carry out work on this problem. 

For the benefit of those who are keenly interest 
in the question, I venture to think that it would 
desirable for a definite statement to be made by tho 
responsible for the appeal as to the nature of the peat 
aims they have in mind. In the past the Nation 
Peace Council has contained a considerable body 
those who are quite sincerely, from religious or oth 
motives, opposed to the use of force altogether in th 
solution of international problems. 

Can possible subscribers be assured that thi 
diversity of view has been overcome, and that th 
Council is now united in the belief that there must} 
force behind any post-war settlement if it is to last? 

GEOFFREY LE M. MANDER 

House of Commons. 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ion feels the full, revitalising force of chi 
The experience is common enough. 


niversal subjects, but they are given an imagina- 
tive power and authority by their historical 
context. Robinson Crusoe is more than playing at 
islands; it seems to sum up the effect of the 
momentous 200 years of pioneering and dis- 
covery upon the human imagination and character. 
The book is a kind of judgment. It defines pro- 
phetically a new type of human being. And one 
might say that Tom Sawyer was one of Crusoe’s 
posterity. Similarly of Huckleberry Finn one feels 
that it is a judgment on a period and on an 
immense human experience: on the hard but 
picturesque revolt against a civilisation, on the 
reversion to anarchy in order that something new 
may be made. The story resumes all the things 
which Americans understood by “the Frontier 
tradition” out ef which a vital American idio- 
syncracy was born. In the words of Huck Finn 
himself : 

I reckon I got to light out for the territory ahead 
of the rest, because Aunt Sally she’s going to adopt 
me and sivilise me, and I can’t stand it. I been 
there before. 

“The territory” (in the more learned words of 
Prof. F. J. Turner, in his work on The Significance 
of the Frontier in American Life), was the “ free 
land” in “ continuous recession’ where the 
American intellect was to find its native character. 
In his great book, Twain seems not only to have 
assimilated and summed up the oral literature of 
the Frontier, as Defoe soaked up the narratives 
of discovery, but to have gone down to the heart 
of the Frontier character, to have written, un- 
wittingly, out of the forces that were melting 
down and refashioning American life. 

We turn to Life on the Mississippi and those 
intuitions have mot yet been felt. The great 
river is no longer “kinda lazying along” in 
Huck’s sleepy and pungent vernacular, but is 
seen through the quick eyes of the educated 
reporter and in the munificence of a droll 
memory. A period, not a process, is being 
described and one has an indeed unforgettable 
picture of those rows of steamboats at the wharves, 
showering the woodsmoke from their Gothic 
funnels on to the towns, while the crowds fight, 
preach, swindle and jostle, while the bands play 
and the flags wave and the pilots go aboard like 
princes. The Civil War and the railroads killed 
the steamboat traffic and Twain was reviving the 
memory cf a glory in which he had partaken. 
There he is, a boy and cub-pilot once more, 
being initiated into the science and superstitions 
of a once godly profession, learning the two 
great American religions—how to loaf and how 
to work. The mysteries of the river come back 
to him; its habits of changing its length, of 
altering its course, of moving its channels, its 
reefs and its shoals. He recalls its famous cut- 
outs, its calamities and its jokes. Incidents, 


formidable to the profession but obscure to the 
layman, like Mr. Bixley’s famous passing of 


Hat Island in less than six feet of water, are given 
their local heroic standing : 
altogether and we 


t 
i 
E 
g 
g 


> pilots of the Mississippi had found their 
worshipper. 

When we read the violent incidents, such as 
the blowing up of the Pennsylvania, the story of 
the Darnell and Watson feud, the fight with 
Brown, the bullying pilot, and the history of the 
negro-snatching gangs and their murders, we 
feel again the lack of Huck’s voice. Here and 
there, as in the pilot who let on he was a dis- 
inherited duke, we see the inning of an 
episode in the great book, and the lack of that 


_drooling, drawling voice is painful. Everything 


that was good in Twain came out of the Frontier. 
The vernacular of the Frontier was especially 
Necessary to him, for he was its first literary 
master.- There is more in it than a turn of 
phrase. That tangy, knowing speech was the 
recitative-of a folk tradition and especially the 
tradition of poetic and grotesque exaggeration 
for which Twain had genius. In Life on the 
Mississippi there are several unhappy references 
by the reformed Twain to the absence of genteel 
speech ; and one can see the loss to Twain’s talent 
most clearly in the chapter which was to have gone 
into Huckleberry Finn but which, for some reason, 
was left out and put into the Life. The,.dead voices 
of the old keelboatmen, perhaps the words of the 
legendary Mike Fink himself, are heard in those 
heroic speeches made before the great fight 
which, of course, did not come off : 

Whoo-oop! I’m the original iron-jawed, brass- 
mounted, copper-bellied corpse maker from the 
wilds of Arkansaw—look at me. I’m the man they 
gall Sudden Death and General Desolation. . 
Stand back and give me room according to my 
strength! Blood’s my natural drink and the wails 
of the dying is music to my ear! Cast your eye 
on me, gentleman !—and lay low and hold your 
breath, for I’m about to turn myself loose. 

He is answered by “ the child of calamity ” who 
can boil the gulf of Mexico, suck clouds dry as a 
sponge, and who buries his dead “on my own 
premises.” And when this fantastic spouting has 
collapsed, we get back to folk talk : 

And then they got talking about differences 
between hogs and their different kind of habits ; 
and next about women and their different ways ; 
and the next about the best ways to put out houses 
that was afire; and next about what ought to be 
done with the Injuns ; and next about what a King 
had to do and how much he got; and next how to 
make cats fight . . . and the Child of Calamity said 
that a man who drunk Mississippi water could grow 
corn in his stomach if he wanted to. He says, “ You 
look at the graveyards ; that tells the tale. Trees 
won’t grow worth chucks in a Cincinnati graveyard, 
but in a Sent Louis graveyard they grow upwards 
of 800 feet high. It’s all on account of the water 
the people drunk before they laid up. A Cincinnati 
corpse don’t richen a soil any’”’. . 

But that is a diversion in Twain’s document. 
The dry sexton-like cackle here and there picks 
out a character. The jokes hit off the spirit of 
an age—“ The first time I saw St. Louis I could 
have bought it for six million dollars and it was 
the mistake of my life that I didn’t do it ”—but 
the real business is the serious description of the 
skilled pilot’s trade. That is fascinating because 
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the river lives and deceives ; and Twain himself, 
as a one-time pilot, had its snares and its changes 
by heart. He watches a sunset. Here the river 
was turned blood red ; there a log came floating, 
black against the light; farther away the water 
was boiling in little tumbling opalescent rings. . 
But he says : 

This sun means we are going to have wind 
to-morrow ; that floating log means the river is 
rising, small thanks to it; the slanting mark in the 
water refers to a bluff or a reef which is going to kill 
somebody’s steamboats one of these nights, if it 
keeps on stretching out like that; those tumbling 
“boils”? show a dissolving bar and a changing 
channel there; the line and circles in the slick 
water over yonder are a warning that that trouble- 
some place is shoaling up dangerously. 

The growing sense of his own skill and science, 
which the boy feels, drives out his feeling for the 
beauty of the scene. That is a familiar aspect of 
the Frontier spirit, and an especially familiar 
idea in the mind of Mark Twain. Huck, it will 
be remembered, attacked Tom Sawyer, because 
of his weakness for the romantic “‘ Sunday school 
stuff”. Skill, the poetry of work, cunning, 
trickery, courage, success and catastrophe—these 
things Twain’s Frontier mind understands; the 
idea of the beautiful embarrasses and makes him 
awkward. Perhaps an innate suspicion of the 
beautiful is the irritant which starts the comic 
sense in all humorous writers; but when one 
looks at Twain’s many attacks on romance and 
especially at his attack on Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels in this book—he has a huge crack about 
Scott being responsible for the Civil War—one 
laughs but one sees that this hard-bitten shrewd- 
ness of Twain’s conceals a wound in his sensi- 
bility. The Frontier is cut off from the past, for 
the past is so much lumber to the makers of a 
new world, The only trouble is that the operation 
has been done without an anaesthetic. The past 
has been hacked off. And one of the intuitions 
which makes the greatness of Huckleberry Finn is 
the perception that many, like Huck himself, lose 
the past without getting a new world in exchange 
for it. The great river collects the wreckage and 
the Frontier becomes a backwater. 

V. S. PRITCHETT 


NEW ANTHOLOGIES 


An Anthology of Religious Verse. Edited by 
NORMAN NICHOLSON. Pelican. 9d. 

Poetry in Wartime. Edited by M. J. Tamsr- 
MUTTU. Faber and Faber. 6s. 

Poems of This War. Edited by Patricia 
LEDWARD and COLIN STRANG. Cambridge 
University Press. §s. 

One thing the war has done for literature is 
to restore a rarity value to books. The classics 
aren’t scarce, but one may have to ask at half-a- 
dozen shops before obtaining a copy of 7ristram 
Shandy or War and Peace. Marvell’s poems, 
Oblomov, Death’s Fest Book or My Life and Hard 
Times would mean a trail of weeks. As a result 
these books have perhaps fewer readers to-day, 
but those who read do so with increased attention. 
Every book is no longer—for the soldier or airman 
on leave, the civil servant in Bournemouth— 
always in season; there are gaps, waiting lists, 
dead ends; “ out of print,’ we are told, again 
and again, “‘ unobtainable,” and the baffled seeker 
may then turn to Miss Blandish, but more likely 
the value of Marvell will be enhanced. This 
applies even to new books, which sell out as never 
before. The ration leaves us hungry, so that 
any volume good of its kind has ten possible 
buyers for one in the past. Mr. Norman Nichol- 
son’s Anthology of Religious Verse is appearing 
on the bookstalls alongside a Penguin Special 
on Japan, some reprints of popular novels, two 
expert discussions by strategists. It stands 
more than a good chance; the eye of the casual 
browser may be caught by the subtitle ““ Designed 
for the Times” and by the businesslike intro- 


duction; the more experienced will note an 
unusual flavour in many of Mr. Nicholson’s 
choices. “ Designed for the Times” is not, 
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an anthology of religious poetry in general, 
made in the light of current belief or taste ; 
whereas in fact, with only a few exceptions, the. 
poems selected are by living writers. One poem 
of Hardy (“ The Oxen”), one of Yeats, two see 
Lawrence, three of Hopkins: that is the extent 
of reaching back. It is no disparagement of 
Mr. Nicholson’s book to say that these poems 
shine out from its pages. Yeats’s “ The Second 
Coming” contains two of the most memorable 
lines written in our time: 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. 


But if one Yeats poem, why nottwo? If Hopkins, 
why not Patmore? Why not Browning, Emily 
Bronté, Christina Rossetti, and so on? In all 
English literature there is no stronger or more 
separate thread than its religious poetry, and to 
snap it at any point seems arbitrary. Perhaps, 
with only a hundred pages to fill, Mr. Nicholson 
has done best to give nearly all his space to the 
living. The quality of his material may surprise 
even those who consider themselves well-read 
in contemporary verse. (Lord David Cecil’s 
Oxford Book of Christian Verse, admirable in its 
‘historical perspective, trails off disappointingly 
when it reaches the present; and possibly in 
making his selection Mr. Nicholson has rather 
consciously made his own book a pendent.) 
There is the Eliot of “A Song for Simeon ” 
and of choruses from the plays ; not an unfamiliar 
Eliot, but in these surroundings both his poetical 
stature and the.affirmative moments lighting up 
resignation are emphasised. Here, too, he has 
influenced others, but more by his example than 
by technical tricks too easily borrowed. It is 
remarkable that in a book so closely bound in 
outlook the individual writers should be not less, 
but more, distinct than is usually the case with 
anthologies. This goes without saying for 
Auden, de la Mare, Belloc, and the poets already 
mentioned ; but it is true also of David Gascoyne 
and Andrew Young, two very different writers 
whose contributions here are equally impressive ; 
and there are others of whom I have never heard 
——S. L. Bethel, George Every, J. D. C. Pellow— 
but who henceforth will exist for me as poets. 
Between the landmarks and the discoveries we 
avoid, too, the usual limbo of those who— 
whenever an anthology is bruited—have to be 
there. Some of the omissions might need a little 
explaining. But Mr. Nicholson’s is too good a 
book to need criticism of that sort. 


Nicholson’s level, though both—and especially 
Poetry in Wartime—have merits. The successes 
of Mr. Tambimuttu’s collecti "Barker's 
“Sonnets from America,” David Gascoyne’s 

** Miserere” sequence, and isolated poems by 
Laurie Lee, Alun Lewis, Norman Nicholson, 
K. J. Raine and Anne Ridler—are something 
of a feather in the editor’s cap, because the 
anthology has been compiled largely from his 
own magazine hao ts sales should go up 
(paper allowing). But Poetry in Wartime has 
some of the limitations of its origin. Too many 
of its contributors are in the swim together ; 
one page tends to read much like another; we 
may always come on a poem “ You 
look like history,” or “ A bird flies and I gum 
it to a concept.” It is foolish (in the blurb) to 
claim: “ This anthology is unique in that it is 
not an anthology of “ war poems,’ but a collection 
of the best poems written since the beginning 
of the war.” The best poems? ‘“ East Coker ” 
isn’t here, and there are gaps all along the line 
from Binyon to Betjeman. One poem each from 
Auden, Day Lewis, MacNeice, Spender, Rodgers. 
Obviously the Tambimuttu school has small 
respect for its elders, and to be a champion you 
have to be very young indeed, like the players of 
table-tennis. With this drawback, Poetry in 
Wartime is varied, talented, uneven and on the 
whole representative of the generation * since 
Auden.” 

Poems of this War is also an anthology of “a 
generation.” The editors, Patricia Ledward and 
Colin Strang, have aimed at expressing the 
attitude of the young to war, and the book is 
divided into seven parts: war imperfding, poems 
by soldiers, air raids, death of friends, etc. In 
one respect, Poems of this War is a better antho- 
logy than Poetry in Wartime: it achieves a unity 
and order of its own, whatever one may think 
of the individual items. It is more dignified than 
the sillier parts of Mr. Tambimuttu’s collec- 
tion, but also contains only a third of the 
talent. 

Reading these three anthologies, I have been 
impressed by one poet who appears in all of them : 
David Gascoyne. He has changed a lot since his 
surrealist days; and though the conversion has 
been neither as important nor as complete as 
that of Aragon, Gascoyne provides a minor 
parallel. His progress from dream labyrinths to 
a world of physical and spiritual realities has 
revealed an interesting and uneasy talent. I 
quote one of the shorter poems from “ Miserere,” 
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bin iden ane, 0 Nery ant domaiodion: Tt suggests Neither of the war anthologies is up to Mr. which is repfinted by both Mr. Nicholson a 


Mr. Tambimuttu. 
“It is finished.” The last nail , 
Has corisummated the inhuman pattern, and tj 


veil 
Is torn. God’s wounds are numbered. 
All is now withdrawn : void yawns 
The rock-hewn tomb. There is no more 
ion in the stricken sun,. 
The of faith no mare, 
No t no depth no sign, 
And no more history. 
Thus may it be: and worse. 
And may we know Thy perfect darkness. 
And may we into Hell descend with Thee. 
Mr. Gascoyne’s next volume of poetry will b 
worth looking out for. G. W. STONIER 


A GREAT VICTORIAN 


Octavia Hill. A Biography by E. Mobsenriy 
BELL, with a Foreword by Sir REGINALD 
Rowe. Constable. 15s. 

“It is true that she is probably the lea 
widely known of all the great women of th 
Victorian Age,” writes Miss Moberly Bell o 
Octavia This is the more s in th 
Miss Hill’s career is vitally linked with the presem 
day. The preservation of commons and footpaths) 
of open spaces in towns and wide tracts of freq 
country (Octavia Hill was a founder of th 
National Trust), London’s green belt, smoke abat 
ment, community centres, youth clubs, the necessi 
for treating slum clearance and rehousing as ; 
human problem and not only one of bricks 4 
mortar; how familiar, how up to date it all i 
No wonder that her biographer 
many things Octavia was not only ahead of het 
own generation but ahead of ours.” But it is no 
as a chronicle of Causes that this book grips th 
reader from the first page to the last. Octavia’ 
career was the direct outcome of her remarkab 
personality. Miss Moberly Bell tells her stor 
naturally, and often with quiet humour ; handling 
a vast amount of material with great skill. 

The picture she gives of the Hill family wil 
astonish those who have a fixed idea of a conven 
tional Victorian household. Much was du 
to the personality of Mrs. Hill—Caroline South- 

wood Smith—a woman of outstanding character, 

a great educationist and child-lover. One won- 

ders how her vigorous little girls coped with their 

many petticoats as they scrambled through hedges 

(Octavia seems to have loved to do this unt 

quite late in life), raced across fields and jumped 
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ined them, and took them for picnics on: half: 
olidays; and managed the entire 
including 


pusiness, the accounts, of which she had 
9 previous a ae t Later the _—s had a 
nt girls tackled a good academic 


culum and in summer went to a swimming 
th se ae eee Park lake, We have 
picture of Octavia in public life working as the 
oe and equal of’ her male colleagues, and 
hiking with her friends thirty miles across country 
n the sali Most surprising of all are the accounts 
pf the work for which she was to become famous 
the personal management of house property 
nhabited by some of London’s poorest families. 
We read of the appalling housing conditions of 
the Seventies, of her early struggles, how she 
mastered the technicalities of the work, how she 
became the trusted friend of her tenants, of her 
lesperate, but successful, efforts to teach the 
hildren to play; how, fearlessly, she visited the 
houses alone at night if necessary “feeling her way 
fown stairs rounded by the hardened mud u 
hem.” When her work had grown and she had 
body of trained helpers, we see them coping with 
an inkpot attached to the person,” a collecting 
bag and books, “ although the length of a fashion- 
ble skirt occupied one hand.” 
Octavia Hill stands out in the picture as an 
ssentially simple and lovable individual for whom 
ove of God and of her fellow men—the same 
g to her—was the meaning and inspiration 
pf life. Her- personality was, nevertheless, com- 
plex, and as is often the case in a highly developed 
being, made up of many contradictions. She was 
at once other-worldly and practical, an artist and 
a business woman, formidable and gentle, reserved 
and spontaneous, sure of herself and touchingly 
humble. These are at first sight contradictions 
n her mental make-up, but her biographer resolves 
em convincingly. To Socialists it is exasperat- 
ing that a woman of fine intellect and great force 
of character who was constantly thwarted in her 
humanitarian work by vested interests should not 
Ihave made a frontal attack on Capitalism. No 
doubt Ruskin and Morris helped to form her 
Philosophy, but it was the natural outcome, in 
Victorian times, of her own deepest convictions. 


pe seers sartngs of bar: Be wees in her. love 

‘of individuals and her respect for the dignity of 
human personality. Hence her belief in the all- 
importance of education, and her abhorrence of 
impersonal state control, of subsidies instead of 


She would have been surprised if a magic crystal 
had shown her in 1942 “Octavia Hill” professional 
Housing Managers in demand by Government 
pe rr and administering large State- 

municipal housing schemes. But what 
a cheering scrap of common sense this is in an 
almost Totalitarian world! For it signifies a 
recognition of human beings as individuals and 
families and not as units to be contained within 
four walls, at one-and-a-half persons per room. 
We should have been wise if we had listened to 
Miss Hill on the subject of space, on small groups 
as the medium of democracy and on mahy other 
subjects. It is not too late io take her advice. 
IRENE T. BARCLAY 


THE NEW POOTER 
Life with Topsy. By Denis Macxar. Heine- 


mann, 12s. 6d. 

Why should I not publish my diary? I have 
often seen reminiscences of people I have never 
heard of, and I fail to see—because I do not happen 
to be a “ Somebody ”—why my diary should not 
be interesting. My only regret is that I did not 
commence it when I was.a youth. 

Thus the immortal Pooter; and opening Life 
with Topsy at random, one might suppose that 
Mr. Mackail was trying to create a modern 
equivalent of Pooter. His book is written in the 
first person, like The Diary of a Nobody; and 
the “I” is similarly innocuous and confident 
that everything that happens to him is of interest. 
But whereas the Grossmiths were satirising the 
lower middle class, Mr. Mackail’s victim is the 
grandson of an eminent painter, the son of a 
very distinguished scholar, and was educated, 
so to speak, at Balliol. He is far more prosperous 
than Pooter: even in his early days when he 
describes himself as “‘ a wage-slave ” he employed 
three servants ; and he records, modestly enough, 
repeated increases in his income. Bills, small 
ailments, visits to the theatre, little dinner 
parties—the main topics are much the same as 
in the Grossmith book. Occasionally there is a 
gem: The Cherry Orchard is described as an 
“insolent piece of amateurish drivel”; but 
the careful triviality of the comments is un- 
equalled except in some of those memoirs by 
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minor Royalties. Mr. Mackail exploits also, 
and with unrelenting thoroughness, a subject 
that is in truth highly tempting to the English 
satirist—the idolatry of dogs. The Topsy of the 
title is a Pekinese, and already on page 3 the 
“I” of the book fixes to the gable above Topsy’s 
basket-work kennel a small flagstaff, and attaches 
to it a pennon. His wife also had a dog: “ As 
I look back on these early days now, I can only 
admit that it was dashed good of her to put up 
with me at all. For she loved him.” Thus the 
note is set for a book in which not only dogs, 
but cats, budgerigars, bullfinches and tame mice 
play a preponderant role. 

There is a vivid moment later, when Topsy 
disappears. 

We didn’t exactly find her. She just appeared 
again, almost exactly where we had seen her last, 
looking cool, calm, collected, and precisely as if, 
from her point of view, that hideous half-hour 
had been expunged from the record of time. Oh, 
what a relief! And still what a mystery, for unless 
the fairies had carried her off to play with them. 
I still can’t imagine where she had been. 

Playing with toy-trains and a toy-theatre is also 
important. “‘On my second birthday, so my 
mother had often told me, I promised her never 
to grow any older.” The book, in fact, can be 
taken as a scrupulous study of a psychological 
type common especially, I fancy, in this country, 
the man who cannot or will not ever become 
adult. 

Where Mr. Mackail scores is in his pitiless 
picture of how such a man responds to the public 
events of the decade of the war. He seeks to 
swaddle himself in the cosiest insularity, though 
once he goes all the way to Dieppe for a miserable 
week-end. 

I have always detested travelling myself, and 
always choke—even on an Underground platform— 
when I was at a departing train. Sensitive I sup- 
pose. Or stupid, or something 
But as the years pass, it becomes increasingly 

hard to go on pretending that there is no Europe, 
So the Foreign Office (1936) becomes the bug- 
bear, because it is “provocative”! By 1938 
a horrid thing called Czechoslovakia has been 
heard of in the nursery : 

There had been no such country when | was a 
child, and I am bound to say we all got on very 
well without it. . I don’t think it unfair to say 
that for at least nineteen years after the previous 
war only a very few of the compulsorily educated 
in this country had managed to distinguish between 
Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia. Surely even an 
unnecessary country should have a better name 
than these. 
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Then Poland looms into the world of Peter bao : 


There had been no Poland, dye el me a por pear 
ical term, in the days of my 
this had seemed no disadvantage to anybody yh ga 
After Munich his wife and daughter bring him 

the truth about France : 

The French—or the French whom “they met— 
were of opinion that there had been a deal of 
fuss about nothing; which considering their own 
responsibility was certainly cheerful and calm. 

understood, also, that they agreed with Hitler 

about the Jews. That they thought the British a 

more disturbing element than the Germans. But 

they had no particular objection to Mussolini. . . . 

Then a touch quite worthy of Pooter : 

‘I didn’t find it my duty to pass this information 
on to the British Government, who, after all, kept 
an Embassy in Paris, and were spending £350,000 
a year on their Secret ice. 

Mr Chamberlain ought to have sacked the 
entire Foreign Office and all our ambassadors ; 
to have insisted on more and more meetings 
with Hitler. But he did not: “the leaders on 
both sides were muddlers and bunglers.” “On 
both sides ”—this comment written in 1942 
on the Hitler of 1938 may seem to be too extrav- 
agant even for a satirist. But the fact is, of 
course, that Mr. Mackail’s book is not a satire 
on the ignorance and suicidal selfishness of those 
who shdéuld have known better: it is a straight- 
forward account of his own opinions and emotions. 

By proclaiming his disapproval of the war, 
he has probably alienated many who enjoyed his 
books. But is one to applaud his courage, or to 
deplore his insensibility? There is something 
to admire in most pacificists, but Mr. Mackail’s 
isolationism seems to me ignoble, insofar as it is 
not merely infantile. He had to evacuate to the 
country his favourite goldfish—what a nasty, 
horrid war ! 

He writes, it is true, with evidert sincerity 
about the unspeakable suffering caused by war, 
and about the wickedness of hatred. P. G. Wode- 
house had been a close friend : 

i say, touching this matter of Pekes. . 
“a say, when you get absolutely stuck in a 


story . 
“I say, what do you really make of old Somer- 


set M.?” 

These were all Plum’s openings, as we smoked 
and sipped, and hammered each subject with our 
mighty brains. Most enjoyable, I can tell you. 
And when he heard “ Plum” broadcasting 

from Berlin, he was “much moved.” ‘“ The 
war couldn’t go on without hatred, and Plum 
hated no one. That was his crime. He had had 
his punishment.” It does not occur to Mr. Mackail 
that his own indifference to the fate of Czechs and 
Poles is as ugly as hatred, or that if our governors 
had persisted in a similar indifference, he would 
have had to decide whether to be a corpse or a 
lickspittle. RAYMOND MORTIMER 


EUROPE’S NEED OF FRANCE 


Thi. is not the End of France. By GusTAv 
WINTER. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

In describing France’s melancholy progress 
from Versailles to Munich, from Munich to 
Bordeaux and from Bordeaux to the coming 
revolution which cannot fail to bring about deep 
changes in France’s social structure, the author 
of this solid and well-informed book has sought 
“to avoid anger and bias.” He has succeeded ; 
if the unforewarned reader detects that he is both 
a Czechoslovak and a Social-Democrat it will only 
be through the intimate knowledge of the French 
Left and of Franco-Czechoslovak relations dis- 
played by Mr. Winter. 

As much as for his faith in France, his book is 
conspicuous for his understanding of the French 
tragedy of the last twenty-four years. He is 
illuminating when he shows -how the decline of 
French influence began “‘ in the first months after 
the war, when France missed her opportunity 
of an inner regeneration and shirked her mission 
towards the outside world ” ; when the traditional 
missionary of revolutionary democracy turned 
imwards to the “short-sighted and reactionary 
provincialism ’’ which led to Munich and Vichy. 
France’s failure to lead the new-born European 
democracies of 1919 occasionally stirs up traces 


of bitterness, 


F 

young Czechoslovak Republic close and compre- 
hensive cultural bonds. But how many other 
opportunities were then lost of establishi 
cultural contacts with the classes which, as a 
result of the collapse of the Empires, succeeded 
all over Central and Eastern Europe the obsolete 
French-trained pre-war aristocracies ? A Czecho- 
slovak friend of France makes full allowance for 
the fact that she entered the post-war world in a 
crippled state, but his disappointed love leads him 
to resent her having entered it “‘ without any clear 
idea of how she was to her post-war life.” 

There are few dull moments in an analysis 
which follows France through the vicissitudes 
caused by this unconscious abdication of her 
noblest traditions, through the worst ignominies 
of the various Vichy and Paris cliques, to an 
expression of confidence in her final revival and 
greatness. We are reminded of the whole series 
of absurd, tragic political accidents which have 
temporarily superimposed the mask of Laval over 
the face of the real France, who claims as her own 
men of such diverse and noble minds as Herriot 
and Blum, Mauriac and Gide, Bernanos and 
Duhamel, to quote but a few named by Mr. 
Winter. The problem of France’s future, as he. 
sees it, is not so much one of restoration of values 
as of once more applying to her official life, through 
economic and social readjustment, the values which 
never failed France. She will then be able to 
resume her historical mission as “a medium for 
progress, the mother of revolutions, the pro- 
tectress of right and justice.” Some sort of poetic 
justice makes it particularly fitting that a Czecho- 
slovak should be the first author during the tem- 
porary eclipse of official France to proclaim in a 
book full of the sense of the ironies of history, 
that “the existence of a strong and prosperous 
France is essential to the existence of a strong and 
prosperous Europe.” JEROME JENAFTON 


A SOBER CHRONICLE 


King Carol, Hitler and Lupescu. By A. L. 
EASTERMAN. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

Hitler waged peace against Roumania before 
1940 with such efficient political and economic 
instruments that, despite the Diktat of Vienna 
which gave Transylvania to Hungary, the Rou- 
manians are dying for him as though for their 
own fatherland. In illustrating and analysing how 
Nazi statecraft converted the reluctant, British- 
guarantee-bound Roumania into a fervent axis 
ally, Mr. Easterman, a former chief correspondent 
of the Daily Herald, has written a most important 
book @hich may serve as a primer for anybody 
who is thinking, reading, talking, writing or acting 
about South-Eastern Europe after the war and now. 

Not all the German business men in Roumania 
were what the press called “ business men.” 
They were business men sent to buy Roumania’s 
oil, grain, copper, chromium and manganese. 
They were part of an integrated Nazi State-action 
which made Roumania, once Britain’s ally, an 
economic client and political vassal to Germany. 
In the City of London, during 1939, British busi- 
ness men were arguing that Roumania was finan- 
cially a bad risk. The Leith-Ross Economic 
Mission in Bucharest could only propose a 
£5,000,000 credit at 54 per cent., a rate of interest 
4 per cent. higher than the normal rate of inter- 
State credits. There were no acceptors in the 
City for Roumanian oil and wheat. The prices 
were “too high,” the wheat was of “ poor 
quality.” The bankers and business men of the 
City were thinking of their balance-sheets while 
the statesmen of Whitehall were already trifling 
with the idea of a military guarantee to stop 
Germany’s eastward drive. The Nazi business 
men knew that their contracts were part of State 
policy ; for that reason, no price was too high, no 
quality too low, if it made the Roumanian peasant 
and industrialist a grateful dependent on Germany. 

Until the Nazis obtained “economic power in 
Roumania by methods little, if at all, worse than 
those normal in competitive trade, Carol was able 


The New Statesman and Nation, September 12, 1 
to rule in the old-fashioned manner of an incl 


balanced account of the couple which ma 

the idea of Carol as a 
red-nosed debauchee and his mistress as a stron 
willed, red-haired Bacchante. Their twenty-yeg 
old association, which the hostility and obscer 
ties of a world of moralisers has to disso} 
suggests a constancy deserving honour. 
showed far greater firmness in dealing wit 
Hitler at Berchtesgaden than any of the diplom 
who preceded him. Instead of collapsing whe 
Hitler asked that Codreanu, the Iron G ar 
leader, be released, Carol answered, * No.” 

is alive to the. present day.” 

Mr. Easterman’s description of his own inte 
view with Codreanu is the most exciting part 
a narrative which is no less exciting because i 
ending is known. His mysterious drive from th 
Palace Athénée Hotel through a snow-storn 
side by side with two armed Iron Guards whos 
he had met through a conversation about th 


-Capitanul overheard in a café; his meeting wit 


Codreanu, the murderer who in turn was mu 
dered by Carol’s police; the strange intervi 

between the London journalist and the flatteraby 
Iron Guard mystic in the Green House—they ar 
the background of authenticity to Mr. Easter. 
man’s jungle-book of Roumanian politics. Ani 
et, among the shootings and the frenzies of th 
ron Guard, you can hear in the words of Tile: 
the Roumanian Ambassador to Britain, ani 
Dimancescu, his Press Counsellor, the civilise 
voices of men who asked that Roumania shoul 
have the first requirement of  civilisatio 
economic stability. Britain, in 1938 and 1938 
refused Roumania that opportunity. As Dim 
cescu wrote : 

Unfortunately those who were then in a position 
to accept our offer (of a trade agreement) spok 
different languages from ours; they were in 
terested in unpaid commercial debts, clearing 
arrangements, higher exchange rates for the poun 
sterling and especially in the rates of interest on 
prospective loan. 

Perhaps those who are planning Britain’ 
relations with South-Eastern Europe after the wa 
will read Mr. Easterman’s book and remembe 
that more powerful in alliance than sealed treaties 
is economic dependence. The assurance of 1 
market for their products and of financial credit 
from an International Agricultural Bank will a 
more to win the peasantry of South-Eastem 
Europe than ten Atlantic Charters. 

MAURICE EDELMAN 


Can We Win the Peace? By Pavut Enmzi¢ 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Einzig’s peace-aims are a system of preventivt 
economics through which Germany will be unable 
to start another war. He wants to dismantle Germal 
heavy industry, forbid a German machine-tod 
industry, re-orientate the trade-dependence of Sou 
East Europe from Germany to the West, and to mak 
these measures effective, he recommends splitting the 
Reich into smaller political units and their occupatio 
by Allied troops until German economic disarm 
ment has been completed. That is the logic of power- 
economics and Mr. Einzig very properly calls his 
proposals an “ inverted New Order.” 

If we leave Germany her industry, he argues, she’ 
use it to start another war. We’ll therefore restrid 
her to secondary industry and thus control all industrj 
because secondary industry is derived from heavy in 
dustry. The Germans will be the poorer for this but 
that will be their retribution. The world will beneifil 
because there won’t be any more German wars. 

The unattractiveness of Mr. Eirizig’s case is that 
as the economist of Big Business (the “ we” of hi 
title) he sees only one possibility for the future: 
capitalist interests in a permanent state of war will 
each other, except for intervals of peace, when ont 
set of interests has its heel on the neck of the othet. 
Capitalism is, in fact, a self-fertilising organism with 
the seeds of war within it. Mr. Einzig’s “ inverted 
New Order ”’ is little different in principle from Mr 
Hitler’s New Order. 
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‘py Thomas Smallbones 
A. stylist reveals his style even in telegrams, The 


venty-yeap nt between any of the 
id obscer ng pairs (all-in-limit 200 words) : Henry James 
to disso Hemingway; Auden and Browning; Walter 
ur. Ca ter and James Hadley Chase ; Sir Thomas Browne 
aling witmgnd Evelyn Waugh ; Sterne and Stein ; Gibbon and 
+ diplom p. H. Lawrence 5 Wilde-and Dr. Buchman ; Harriet 
sing whe and T. S. Eliot; Whitman and Sir Max 


on GuawBeerbohm ; Proust-and Rochefoucauld. 


No.” “in ULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number 
the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
lhould be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 10 Great 
‘urnstile, W.C.1. Solutions must reach the Editor 
first post on Monday, September 21. 

2. The Bditor’s decision is final. He reserves 
right to print in part or as a whole any matter 
nt in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS. 
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by G. W. Stonier 

A magazine recently asked me if I would write 
200 words on “ The Most Awkward Moment of My 
Life.” I.wrote: “ The most awkward moment of 
my life was undoubtedly the moment when I was 
born,” but this wasn’t 200 words, and it didn’t 
appear to suit their scheme. Competitors, who are 
probably better at this than I am, are asked to 
provide their own most awkward moments, within 
the same word limit. It is best, by the way, to be 
truthful. 

Report by G. W. Stonier 

One competitor, D. W. Barker, prefaces his anec- 
dote with some reflections on awkward moments. 

“* Awkward ’,” he says, “ should delight Mr. Emp- 
son. In the sense of excruciating, the best stories are 
unprintable ; in the infra dig. sense they are repressed 
out of memory; in the faux pas sense they are 
tedious ; in the dangerous sense, non-existent in the 
truthful, undramatic life.” And he goes on to say that 
his own most awkward moments have been in dreams. 

I am surprised that dream situations did not occur to 
other competitors ; but perhaps such moments were 
ruled out by the fact that even the most awkward 
moments in dreams cease to be awkward when we 
wake up,-whereas an unlucky remark at dinner may 
haunt for years. 
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- Ordinary brick-dropping—which provided a large 
crop of entries—seems to me to rank low among 
ead dodeane. We make the “ awful” remark, 
whatever it may be; could bite our tongues out; 
a retreat; tell the story afterwards delightedly 
others. A bad brick, of course, can be made worse 
a succession of bricks, designed to cover up the 
3 but competitors do not seem to have experi- 
| this sort of landslide. Perhaps, as Mr. Barker 
suggests, such happenings have been “ repressed 
out of memory.” 
What competitors do remember and will confess to 
are comic accidents, harmless mistakes, little mani- 


E 


or 


a pretty but formidably prim young ny. Not liking 
to stare, he found himself her reflection in 
a ae at a ob ch iael can, & 
find that she had been watching Aim in the same way. 
Not such an appalling moment, though, and it ended 
happily. 

Far more awkward was the train journey of a little 
girl described by F. C. C. Two ladies began talking 
to one another about a child they knew who had not 
been tised. The little girl who overheard this 
remark and noted the tone in which it was uttered, 
was herself unbaptised, having been brought up in a 
strict school of Victorian agnosticism. For the rest 
of the journey she suffered agonies wondering whether 
perhaps her parents had been wrong and she ought to 
have been baptised after all. When the ladies got out 
this horrible doubt vanished. 

Besides F. C. C. and Towanbucket, several others 
were in the running for prizes : W. J. Taylor, Rachael 
Betu, J. W. Hurford, “ Little Billee,” S. Macpherson. 
There was not a very great deal to choose, but I 
recommend that the first prize be divided between 
D. L. M. and Sir Robert Witt, and that the second 
prize go to H. Asher. 

FIRST PRIZE (1) 

The story of the most awkward moment of my life 
is as stark in truth as in horror. 

When a certain man, quite a new acquaintance, 
took me out to a dinner-dance, he accidentally and 
without noticing it flicked from his pocket a small 
hygienic apparatus—which was no concern of mine. 
It fell on a vacant chair at the further side of him, and 
I didn’t like to call his attention to it. Remaining 
unseen by him, it was yet observed by almost every 
couple who danced past our table. Even the waiters 
blushed as they served us. 

Each time we got up to dance I hoped and indeed 
prayed that someone would remove the inappropriate 
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object, but it was always there on our return, and my 
companion seemed blind to it. When at last it caught 
his eye his mortification was most embarrassing. 
I fancy he lost his head. At any rate he did not-for a 
long time avail himself of the opportunity I gave him 
for retrieving his property. Our evening never picked 
up, and I don’t see what I could have done to save the 
situation. »- @®ML.M,) 


(2) 
AWKWARD INDEED, BUT TRUE. 

Time: In the doubtfully Golden Age of large 
dinner parties and long trains. 

Place : An immense Mayfair mansion. 

The distinguished company, in ordered procession, 
is descending the wide staircase on its way to dine. 
Each gentleman has his lady (his hostess’s choice, not 
his own) upon his arm. In the fashion of the day the 
ladies’ skirts, of incredible length, trail far behind 
them as they pass down slowly and with dignity, 
sweeping the rich carpet from stair to stair. 

Suddenly the horrid sound of tearing silk or other 
costly fabric breaks the solemn silence. The stately 
dowager on the stair below me turns in fury, clutching 
at her rent train. The lady I was escorting had trodden 
upon it. The procession halts; all eyes are directed 
on us. 

At that moment, without a second’s hesitation, my 
lady, in tones that could be heard by all, remarked, 
“TI am glad you did that, Sir Robert, not I.” Com- 
pletely innocent, but crimsoned with shame, I could 
only stammer apologies to the dowager. To my lady 
I-remained silent. What was there to say ? 

She is dead now. God rest her soul—and ready 
tongue. (Str Ropert WITT) 

SECOND PRIZE 
THE DUEL. 

I am a staid old science master. Triggetts, the 
maths. master, and I went to the films the other day, 
and saw Wallace Beery in “‘ The Big House.” Now all 
men have their weaker moments, and after that, when 
we caught sight of each other, we would sometimes 
slip into doorways and pretend to shoot at each other 
with fountain pens. 

I can spot Triggett’s blue tweed coat a mile off. 
One day I was just coming out of the study when I 
just glimpsed a bit of blue tweed outside the door. 
It stopped and then moved slowly backwards. I 
prepared to give battle. 

I realised he would expect my head to appear some 
5% feet from the ground, so I craftily lay down on the 
floor, and then popped my head round suddenly. 
“Banc!” I said, “ Banc! Banc! Banc!” and 
found myself pointing a fountain pen at a powerful 
woman in a blue tweed coat and skirt who had come 
to discuss her son’s future. (H. ASHER) 








ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
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FALSE TEETH 


B.Sc. ECON. 


PICTURE CORPORATION 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The fifteenth ordinary general meeting of 
the Associated British Picture Corporation, 
Limited, was held on September 8rd in 
London, Mr. A. G. Allen, D.S.O.,°M.C., the 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman circulated with the 
report and accounts :— 
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lisarmas The net profit of the group applicable to 
: . the corporation has increased by £214,403, 
POWER from £192,263 to £406,666, The directors 
alls his recommend a final dividend of 7} per cent. 


actual, less tax, on the ordinary shares, 

: Making 16 per cent. for the year. 

s, she’l As # whole, the entertainment industry 
f has made a splendid recovery from the 

TCStriGH® etiects of air-raids, and public demand for 


ndustry he: thy recreation is continuing to assert 
eg its elf. Motion pictures are generally 
avy in acknowledged to be rendering @ major con- 
his but tribution in supplying this essential service. 
bene Our cinemas have derived their full share 
. from this improvement in business. 
3. At no time has there been any interrup- 
is that tion in our film supplies from American pro- 
_ du rs, and there is no indication that 
of his America’s entry into the war will lead to 
uture! { tailment in production for some time to 
we ce ne. Notwithstanding all difficulties, we 
ir with have carried on our production activities at 
on one Welwyn Studios,-and we intend to do our 
" 2 utmost to keep the studios in operation. 
other. We have secured several important’ screen 
n with properties, but no picture will be undertaken 
. Without careful analysis of its revenue-earn- 
verted : possibilities in comparison with cost. 
m Mr. ht is gratifying to report that the trading 


results of the corporation during the current 
financial year have been fully maintained. 
The report was adopted. 





Comfort and Cleanliness 


Does your dental plate effectively 
replace the teeth you have lost ? 
To do so it must fit correctly and 
it must be kept in perfect hygienic 
condition. To derive greater com- 
fort and satisfaction from your 
denture than ever before use :— 


KOLYNOS 


DENTURE DENTURE 
FIXATIVE POWDER 
makes false for cleaning 
teeth fit firmly, artificial teeth, 
1/3d & 3/3d. 1/3d per tin. 

From all chemists ; 














PURELY PERSONAL 


CREDITORS AND DEBTORS 

agree that a King Six Cigar is a 
capital investment for 10}d., cum. div. 
“a pleasurable smoke 














Men and women who wish to prepare for post- 
war opportunities should obtain the London 
University B.Sc. Econ. degree, - It is not 
only a valuable qualification for teaching or 
administrative posts under Education author- 
ities, but also for statistical research and welfare 
work in commerce and industry. The degree 
is open to all. You may prepare for it at home 
under the experienced guidance of Wolsey Hall, 
and tuition fees may be spread over the period 
of the Course, 334 Wolsey Hall students passed 
London B.Sc. Econ. (External) exams., 1925-42. 

Prospectus, price 3d., from C. D. Parker, 

M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. VH17, 
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yeinns Lnecery 4. Translations 
LICATING and Typing Efficiency 
> Service, 10 Gt. urnstile, W.C.r. 
ie 58 ane building as New Statesman). 
Rang. Long experience terms. 
Temp. or part-time secretarial work. 17, 
Hampstead Hill Gdns., N.W.3. Ham. 3854. 
BOOKS bought in any quantity. Libraries 
purchased. Best prices paid for Review 
o ies. L. SimMonDS, 184 Fleet Street 
ite "Phone : HOL. 5440. 
RY YBODY’S ee Py os outs 
prices for second-hand ood con- 
dition Penguin fiction, etc., 34d. ; m tech- 
nical books to 6s. Collection arranged any- 
ay or or bring books to 397 Oxford St., 
, and receive cash payment 
DOLYGLOT Translation Service, Ltd. 
Terminal House, 52 Grosvenor Gardens, 
S.W.x. Tel.: SLOane 7059. Translations of 
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every descript. All languages. Secretarial 
work, Engl. and For. Language lessons 
Exp. staff. 
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RA? 
Tutte; Aria—“ Ah! lo so” (from The Mar- 
riage of Figaro); Aria—Alleluia (from Motet 
Exsuliate) ; Pianoforte Concerto in C (K. 467) ; 
Bloch—Concerto grosso ; Faure—Pavane ; 
Prokofieff—Symphonie classique. Conductor : 
ALsc SHERMAN. Soprano : MILLICENT 
Pururs. Pienoforte: Moura LYMPANY. 
All seats bookable : 6s., 5s., “3 38s 2s., & 1s. 6d. 
y IGMORE HALL, 2 Under the 
auspices of THE Fomveces NATIONAL 
Comm™itrex. Thurs. next, 17th, at 6.15 p.m. 
Ravet, Trio-Schéhérazade—2 Epigrammes. 
Faure, Piano Quartet C minor. Songs: 
Masore ‘Teyte, Geratp Moore, GARETH 
Morais, FREDERICK GRINKE, FLORENCE HOOTON, 
Max Gripert, KENDALL Taytor. Tickets: 
2s. 6d. to ros., from Hall (WEL 2141). Musical 
Culture Ltd. 
NITY Theatre. Revue 
Every Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun. at 7 p.m. 
Tickets 25., 35., 45. Mems. og Sub. 2s 
Eus. $391. 1 Goldington St., N.W.1. 


Exhibitions, Lectures and Meetings 
Polish Artists Henryk Gotlib, Marek 
3 Zulawski, Tadeusz Koper. Paintings and 
Sculpture. At Aonews, 43 Old Bond St... W.1 
RTISTS of Fame and Promise. 2nd Exhi- 
bition with New Works. LEICESTER 
Gavcertiges, Leicester Sq. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
) B.A. London Central Branch. Saturday 
* School on Educational Reform. Speaker: 
Pror. J. H. NicHoLson (Principal of Hull 
y Siaiverenye,, Chairman: BarsarA WOoorTTON. 
sa 2 ep. 12th, 3 p.m. Alliance Hall, 
Caxton t.(N. printed as arter St., Sept. sth), 
S.W.1 (St. James’s Park Station). Admius. free, 
NoR TH London Fabian Society. inaugurai 
Meeting Monday, 14th September, 7.30 
p.m., at *Glenlyn,” 10 ount View Road, 
Crouch Hill, N.4. Organising Secretary, 
Fabian Society, Gwynn Jones, will speak on 
“ Present Political Stiuation.’ Bus 212 from 
Finsbury Park and Muswell Hill; Bus 41 
from Archway Tube Station. All oes 
to the Secretary: 3-6 _— Hall, 
(Tel. : MOUntview 8772) 
H: AMPSTEAD Anglo-Soviet Committee. 
Series of Lectures. Sat., Sept. 12, 8 p.m. 
St.. George’s Hall, Kingsgate Road, NW6, 
“* Religion in the U.S.S.R.” Speaker: REv. 
STANLEY Rng Chair: Mr. Emile Burns. 
Sat., Sept. 19, 8 p.m. Holy Trinity Church 
Hall, F fachies Road, N.W.3, at 8 p.m., “Health 
and Medicine’ in the U.S.S.R.” Speaker : 
Da. Joan McMicuagt. Chair: Dr. . Feld- 
man. Entrance, 6d. and 1s. 
NTERNATIONAL Arts Centre, 22 St. 
Petersburgh Place, W.2. Sept. 11, Recital : 
~ th Gipps and Marion Brough. Sept. 18: 
Michael Powell on “ The Studio Film.” Sept. 
22: David Ellenberg on “ Is there any modern 
music?” All at 7.45 p.m. 
- ‘THs Whole Man,” 3 lectures, 
Hall entrance Rodmarton Mews) 
Blandford St., W.1 Wednesdays, 6 p.m. 
Second lecture, Sept. 16th, “In Medicine,” 
KENNE rH WALKER, F.R.C.S. Organised 
Theosophical Society in England. Collection. 
QOUTH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall, 
\) ” Red Lioa Square, W.C.1. Sunday Meet- 
ings, Ii a.m Septem ver 13: C. H. Descn, 
1).Sc., F.R.S., “Science and Humanism,” 
"TRAINING for Post-War Service. Lectures 
in connection with a Vacation School for 
"Training for Post-War Service will be delivered 
6 p.m. each week-day evening, Sept. 14th- 
at Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1: 
14th, Dr. C. E. Raven and Dr. F. 
BRANDT, “ A Ministry of Reconciliation ” 
m tree}; 1§th, 23rd, 25th, Dr. C. E. 
The Church in Britain and the Una 
r6th, 17th, 18th, Dr. F. Hrvpsg- 
i Dr. J. Rrecer, “ The Situation of 
on the Continent”; 21st, 22nd, 
tigs, “* Modern German Literature ”’ ; 
oe oN, “* The Oecumenical Spirit 
tion Admission $5. by 
n L E O R., Drayton House, Gordon 
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Gees of lectures of special interest to 
Teachers by experts on various aspects of 
Soviet Life, commen 1 ~~ he ‘ptember, at 
6 p.m. at Conway Lion Square, 
W.C.1. Is. lecture or rs ae series. Tickets 
— - voxl ‘o-day Society, 150 Southampton 
ow, W.C 
at Tivewy Institute, Pax nag Street, 
Lane, W.C.2. L. EASTERMAN 
on “ Phe Jewish Position in oe Thurs- 
day, September 17th at 6.30 p.m. Maurice 
Rosette presiding.* Further particulars from 
A. BauM, 75 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 7 


Appointments Vacant and Wanted 
None of th: vacancies for women advertised 
in these columns relates to a woman between 
18 and 31 unless such a woman (a) has living 
with her a child of hers under the age of 14, or 
(b) ts registered under the Blind Persons Acts, 
or (c) has a Ministry of Labour permit to allow 
her to obtain employment by individual efforts. 
MERKSHIRE County Council. Residential 
Nursery, Ladye Place, Hurley. Applica- 
tions are invited om: (1) State registered 
Nurses or State Registered Childrens’ Nurses, 
with Nursery experience and an interest in the 
all-round development .of healthy children, 
capable of taking charge of a Residential 
Nursery for pr between the ages of o 
and 5 years and instructing Probationers, for 
the post of Matron of the above Residential 
Nursery. (2)  Fully-trained  Ceertificated 
Teachers with Nursery School or Nursery 
Classes experience, capable of taking charge of 
the educational activities of children between 
2 and § years and of instructing probationers, 
for the post of Nursery Tutor, and (3) Trained 
Nursery Nurses for sts of Assistants—at 
the above-named Residential Nursery. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the restrictions imposed by the 
Employment of Women (Control of Engage- 
ment) Orders, 1942. Applications cannot be 
considered from women governed by such 
Orders except in accordance therewith. Appli- 
cation forms and fuller particulars of these 
appointments may be obtained from the under- 
signed on receipt of a@ stamped and addressed 
envelo Closing date for applications is 
26th eptember, 1942. H. I C. NEOBARD, 
Clerk of the Council, Shire Hall, Reading. 
ONDON publishers require intelligent girl 
as junior for general office work and to 
learn switchboard. No experience necessary. 
Invoice typist also required. Box F84. 
S: I, HILDA’S College, Oxford. The College 
will shortly appoint a woman as Tutor in 
Modern History to come into residence, if 
possible in January, 1943, or later. Candidates 
must be familiar with the Oxford Honour 
School of Modern History and must have had 
experience of teaching and research, with special 
qualifications for teaching political theory and 
medieval history. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Principal, to whom applica- 
tions should be sent before October roth. 
WANTED, Companion over 31; famil 
willing to hel light work. 
Bootx, White House, Bromsgrove. 
7ORKERS’ Educational Association, Scot- 
land, 177 Hill Street, Glasgow, C.3. 
Applications are invited for posts of Organisers 
for (1) Glasgow and W. Scotland; and (2) 
Aberdeenshire and N.E. Scotland. Duties 
will include some class tuition. Appointments 
in the first instance for gne year only. Salaries 
£300 per annum, plus all expenses. Preference 
to applicants with experience in W.E.A. 
Applications with two testimonials should reach 
above address on or before 26th September. 
\ JESTBANK School, Bideford. Wanted 
2 domestic helpers for house and dining- 
room, with part-time kitchen and one full-time 
kitchen helper. Full board and residence. 
Gor yA wie 2 half days Must be exempt or 
over Apply immediately. 
SROGRESSIVE International School (25 
boarders) needs lady to help with matron’s 
duties. Job for a young girl or elderly lady 
interested in children and a community life. 
St. Mary’s School, Yarkhill Court, nr. Hereford. 
\ JANTED (1) Housemaster at school for 
backward boys. The post is resident 
and may be filled by a single or married man. 
2) Kindergarten Mistress for small class. 
Apply, giving full particulars of past experience, 
age, qualifications, etc., to Secretary, Petton 
Hall School, Burlton, Salop. 
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ARYANTED. Domesti to work 
bos D. kady ic-Help . we 
eomtet Write Mrs. TILLey, 





te Woman, 45, keen, adaptable, 

wants secretarial or sim. post. 

Shuhd. tp good Fr. Fr. Interested lit., art, music. 
x F36. 


ANTED by es alien, woman, in * 


35, several languages, 


England since 
D. unich, post in London 


typewriting, Phil. 
with scope. Box F4o. 
.O., 28, charte surveyor, requires land 
work ; also wife, exp. certificated teacher, 
uires teachi post. Live together. Box F47. 
FARM usinéss man, 35, (not pacifist), 
aos pot: 3-4 wee prog. farm. 
Exp. driver hvy. vehicles. Congenial cmpy. 
refd. to wa - CLEMENCE, Castle St., Conway. 
NGINEER, A.M.I.Mech.E. (Exam. )» 30, 
practical and — office exp. Quaker, 
desires pos. in non-war work, such as ts an 
exp. in cattle food manufacture. Fag. 
ENDCOMB College, Cinesienae: los. 
Required on September 17th for six 
weeks, master or mistress to teach French to 
H.S. C. standard. Apply to the HEADMASTER. 


Schools and Educational 
Begane School, Shaw Hill, Melksham, 
Wilts. Boys and girls from five to eighteen 
Good academic standards. Undisturbed 





years. 
district. 
BROOKLANDS. Crowborough 299. Pre- 
prep. Nursery School. All year home, 
Sound Education and Training. Health excellent 
UNCE Court School, at Trench Hall, Wem, 
Salop. School Certificate; gardening, 
workshop, ay — training. ANNA 
EsstnGer, M.A., 
MORTON’ Wyid "School, Charmouth, 
Dorset, seclu a = nage Devon border. 
Milk, eggs, honey, fruit, vegetabl from 
school farm. Boys and girls from 5-18 years. 
Education extends beyond classrooms to work- 
shop, kitchen and farm. After S.C., pupils 
can specialise for University entrance. Prin- 
cipals: ELEANOR “URBAN, M.A., HUMPHREY 
SWINGLER, M.A. 
PINEWOOD, Crowborough, is now at The 
Fir Hill, Colan, St. Columb, Cornwall. 
Home school for boys and girls 3 13. Exiza- 
BETH STRACHAN. St. Mawgan 27 
T. CHRISTOPHER School, Letchworth. 
Co-education to 19 years in an count at- 
mosphere of ordered freedom. H. LYN Harris, 
. LL.B. ; Mrs. Lyn Harris, M.A. 
T. MARY’S School, Wedderburn Road, 
Hampstead, now at Yarkhill Court, nr. 
Hereford (Tel.: Tarrington 233). Boys and 
girls, 4-16. Emphasis on languages. Modern 
dietary. Mrs. E. Paut, Ph. 
RY SIAN lessons by educated Russian 
lady (Kieff University); Grammar, Litera- 
ture, Conversation. E.G., 56 Dennington Park 
Road, N.W.6. HAM 5880. 
PUBLic and F aotenadl mae ‘Schools Year Book. 
fficial Book of Headmasters’ Conference 
and Pwo Ra of Preparatory Schools. Consult 
re Schools, Careers, etc. 11s. Id. by post. 
DEANE & Sons, 31 Museum St., W.C.1. 


Week-end School 

SOCIALIST Party of Great Britain. Week- 

end Autumn School. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion’Sq., London, W.C. Sat. and Sun., Sept. 19 
and 20. 4 public lectures. Sept. 19, 3 —_ 
** Materialism,’ C. Groves ; § p.m., “* Bolsh ev- 
ism,” S. RuBIN ; Sept. 20, 3 p.m., “* The State,” 
E. LAKE ; 6 p.m., “ Post- ar Reconstruction,” 
A. Turner. Admission free to all lectures. 
Questions and _ discussion. Refreshments 
available. Dance and Reunion, Saturday, 
Sept. 19, 7.30-11 p.m. All friends and sym- 
pathisers cordially invited. Admission 2s. 
Tickets obtainable at Conway Hall. 








Miscellaneous 
YOUR favourite suit copied (nearest regula- 
tion style) in John Peel tweed from 
£6.12.6 and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or money 
and coupons refunded. Patterns post free. 
REDMAYNE, 10 Wigton, Cumberland. 


To Let 
LAS (young) wishes to let to another two 
attractive unfurnished rooms with use of 
kitchen and bath in her flat adjoining Hyde Park. 
7 rite Box si Andersons, 14 William IV Street, 
3 3. 





m= Come to the - 
BOOKSHOP off BOND STREE 











and keep abreast with To. 
day’s Books. You can see 
them in profusion here. 
0 For Abroad or at Home 
0 CALENDARS : DIARIES : CARDS 
: SECURE YOURS NOW ' 
. From our exclusive selection 
Only a tew minutes trom from Piccadilly 
14a, CLIFFORD STREET, 
(New Bond Street), W.1 
Specialised Training 
ON Stavonic. OF LONDON. School , 
East Studie 
A. — Sessig 
Ist term start Mondzy 
(enrolments Thursday » 
24 and 25). Day and Eve 
at moderate fees will be available 
isan i amg ~ Fe 
umanian, Finnis 
andl Masduen Greek. F For all information app 
to the Secretary, I of Slavonic and 
pean Studies, 15 Gordon Square, Lond 
W.C.1. m -BUSton 1440. 
[NSE Brandeis School of Physical Educatiog 
Mensendeick system of cultural exercise 
Moe e and re-educational same aa : 
ull an (Gp gs y 45 Grove Ex 
Gardens, London, N.W.8 ge hog MAI 
Vale 6332. 
Accommodation Offered and Wanted 
G Rt. reserv. wkr., wants interest. girl com 
J panion share rms., Sutton area. Box F27 
T°? Service Pd Business Gentleman, diva 
room in flat, St. John’s Wood. Fitted! 
basin, me, fire, ring, bath, c.h.w. MAI. 802, 
Rooms, beautifully furnished, 
ge garden view, hot water, ccntni 
heating. From two guineas. 1 Cresswel 


Gardens, S.W.5. KENsington 0425. 
2 PROFESSIONAL women want modem 
geckly Hnpeual, Wigheetes Cease 
preferably pstead, ghgate. LAPHAM, 
Studland, Letchworth. 
XFORD. Gentleman (public — schod, 
university and abroad) seeks bed-sitti 
room (good furniture) with private fomily, 2 
meals. Tastes:' Social subjects, classic, 
history, art—would, if desired, commence by 
week-ends ; references 7.3 3 sole gues 
preferred, British. Box F. 


mee 


White Tower, 1 Percy St. 
Open till 10 p.m 





REEK Rest. 
W.r. Maus. 2187. 
(Charcoal grill.) 
ISIT the new Indian Restaurant, Rajah 
17 Irving Street (late Green Street 
Leicester Square. English and Indian. Lunch, 
dinner, 35. 6d., 5s.; teas, Is. 6d., 25., 2s. 6d. 


Personal 
WIFE of Doctor serving in Forcés, 28, would 
like to share house in rural districr, 
Home Counties. Domesticated, interested 
ren art, gardening. Box Fsr. 
BA ELOR offers another furnished room 
in flat near Whitehall. Box Fs52. 
WELFARE Officer, needing Ea from 
strenuous institution work, seeks half: 
day employment, few months, farm, gardening 
ce, etc., in return d and lodg., no wages, 
with paw people. Box F43. 
U wanted, particularly Africa, \. 
Zealand, Mexico, inte, 9 
Gloucester Place, London. W 
F. Woman, 30’s, wid. hei fruit-picking 
or outdoor work one week Sept., exchangt 
beep in pleasant household. Box F F39. 
H military writer, great experienc 
battlefield, would collaborate with English 
journalist who would undertake to give jour 
nalistic form and find where to publish article 
on military subjects. Box F32. 
IANIST wants to hire piano, good tont. 
Or warm room, good care, offered for 
storing. North London. Box F35. 
ABTtIST, Forces, requires occasional use of 
studio, London. Scott, 1154 High St 


Esher. 
USIC Wanted. “ Shelomo” and “ Medi- 
tation Hebraique.” VEIN, 58 Pall Mall, 
Hanley, S.O.T. 
ILL intell. anid practical woman, with of 
without 1 child, share responsibilitie 
(and amenities) house, garden, poultry and 
3 boys (73, St, 4)? Interests: Art, music, lit, 
educ. Carpew, Wenford, Bodmin, Cornwail. 
OHN VICKERS. Stage and Portrait Photo 
graphy. 298 Belgrave Road, London 
S.W.1. Tel.: VICtoria 491s. 
HORT-LONGHAND S cgunne ~ sag f 
Ls rapid note-taking, doubles writing speed 
Eight pages only. Learnt in one evening 
1s. 6d. post free. F. Stowe, Brookside, Staines 
ERNIA—the medically approved Be 
appliance can now tted in Londo . 
’Phone AMB 1320 or — Mr. G. H. War 
37 Cumberland Court, W. 
“NROUP Meditation (Lond.), Yoga, Heard 
Huxley theories. Active proponents.-— 





Browne, 121 





Brass, “ Merville,” 105 Tulse Hill, S.W.2. 
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